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PREFACE 



The Draft Report of the Commission on Post-Seeondary •-ducalion in Ontario has 
stimulated extensive debate within the universities of the provinee. This publieaiion 
contains highlights of that debate from the standpoint of the Council of Ontario Uni- 
versities and its eommittees and affiliate organizations. 

The Response of the Council itself is printed here in full. This statement is fol- 
lowed by seleeted exeerpls from the comments of some of the COU committees and 
affiliates. 
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COUNCiL OK ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES 
CONSEIL DES UNIVERSITES DE L’ONTARIO 



The Council of Ontario Universities through its affiliates 
and eommittees has undertaken a thorough and eompre- 
hensive review of the Draft Report, Seleeted exeerpts 
from their eritiques are being published along with this 
brief, and will be made available U) the Commission. 
COU has used the briefs of its affiliates, as well as a large 
number of other eommentaries from universities and indi- 
viduals. in its own deliberations on the Draft Report. We 
have been impressed by the high degree of eonsisteney in 
the views expressed. In general, the university eommunity 
appears to be sympathetie to a number of the ideas ad- 
vuneed in the opening seetions of the Draft Report, for 
example those refleeting eorieern for improved aeeessibili- 
ty and diversity, but finds the recommendations in many 
instanees to be ineompatible and ineonsistent with thede- 
elared objeetives of the Report, The wording of a number 
of the recommendations is anibigitous. and sometimes 
contradietory, 

COU deeided that in its own response it would deliber- 
ately be seleetive. eoneentrating on the three issues whieh 
it thinks are most important, namely: 

(u) cdueutionul philosophy (including consideration of 
questions of quality, the distinctive role of the uni- 
versity. accessibility, diversity); 

(b) provincial structures; 

(c) financing (including the proposal to separate the 
support of teaching and research, and the propos- 
als eoneerning student aid). 

Our decision to deal selectively with these fundamental 
questions should not be interpreted as tacit support for all 
other aspects of the Report, for in general COU agrees 
with the overall thrust of the criticisms expressed in briefs 
from the university community. Neither should our deci- 
sion be interpreted as lack of concern for those aspects of 
the Draft Report whieh deal with the non-university sec- 
tors of post-secondary education. We support strengthen- 
ing and expanding the alternatives to university education. 
Put simply, our decision to concentrate on three issues 
reflects our hope that we can convince the members of the 
Commission that the future health and welfare of the uni- 
versities in Ontario (and hence of Ontario society itselO 
de.rnand basic alterations in the substance of the Commis- 
sion's position. We propose alternatives in our brief which 
we believe arc sound, evolutionary, and consistent with 
the principles supported by the Commission, 



“Aims and Objectives” 

Accessibility to what? 

The Commission enunciates six principles w hieh guided its 
critique of the Ontario post-secondary educational system 
and its recommendations for reform: universal accessibili- 
ty. openness, diversity, flexibility, transferability, and pub- 
lic accountability. The themes of accessibility /openness 
and accountability seem to have had the most impact on 
the formulation of recommendations. The Commission 
identifies some rigidities in the educational system whieh it 
thinks should be broken down in order to make educa- 
tional experiences more readily available to more types of 
people, and to allow the system to be increasingly shaped 
by and responsive to the needs of society. These needs are 
defined primarily in consumer terms: there is a strong em- 
phasis on the individual deciding what is best for him. To 
attract the consumer, there is a heavy stress on packaging 
the offerings in attractive ways. 

The Commission warns against overblown and unreal- 
istic expectations of the value of education as a vehicle for 
social development and as a panacea for social ills. De- 
spite its own statements, however, the Commission ap- 
pears to have fallen into the same trap. The Report is 
eharaeteri/ed by an uncritical faith in the value of more 
and more education for more and more people. The Re- 
port gives this impression because of the striking absence 
of any significant discussion about the nature of the edu- 
cational experience whieh is to be proliferated. Meaning- 
ful discussion of accessibility must include consideration of 
what is accessible. The Report has a mass consumer ori- 
entation but fails to examine the quality of the product. 
We arc deeply disturbed by the absence of serious atten- 
tion to the purposes, nature, and quality of the education- 
al experiences which arc to be made more widely availa- 
ble. 

"*The quality of an educational process is often very 
difficult to measure, and Tor this rei;son. among others, 
may tend to be dismissed as largely irrelevant— as a 'shib- 
boleth of academic standards*— by the trendier members 
of a measurement-happy society. But what is difficult of 
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measurement may nevertheless be a lot more *reaP and 
relevant than many things whieh ean be more easily con- 
verted into statistics. Most people with much experience 
of post-secondary education, whether as students or as 
students then teachers. reeo| 2 ni/e educational quality as a 
reality. I'hey may disagree as to how to identify and ehar- 
aeteri/e it, but they know that between a first-class and a 
third-class learning experience there is a great gulf fixed."’ 

Perhaps it is not surprising that the mutter of quality 
receives little attention. Preoeeupaiion with egalitarian 
principles can easily obscure the need for comparable at- 
tention to quality. Plitism is associated in the minds of 
many with privilege— based on social class or money, l or 
very good reasons we want to reject that kind of elitism in 
our society and the Commission has recognized that we 
should. W hat is disturbing is that in rejecting privilege (i.e. 
“elitism" as described in the Draft Report) the Commis- 
sion also seems not to recognize that people are different 
and that some people are qualified to profit from one kind 
of educational experience and some are qualified for an- 
other. In contemporary society, recognition of excellence 
(whieh can be achieved in any field of human endeavour) 
is too often confused with status ranking and snobhism. 

The question has been put whether the primary objec- 
tive of post-secondary education is to increase the general 
educational level of the population or to provide manpow- 
er training in accordance with the demands of the labour 
market. This is a false dichotomy. The emphasis on either 
of these functions will vary for different individuals, cours- 
es, and prograntmes of study. What is important to re- 
member with respect to both functions is that higher edu- 
cation prepares citizens to assume important roles of ser- 
vice in our society. Any tendency to discourage a quest for 
excellence could result in a diminished capacity for leader- 
ship within Canada, with a consequent e.xcessive depend 
ence upon highly qualified people from external sources. 

The Report advocates “universal" accessibility, while 
not actually using the term “open admissions." In places 
such as Recommendations 7 and 22, the desire to study 
seems to be transformed into the right to do so. Admis- 
sion standards are to become the ghosts of an elitist past. 
Only with respect to medicine and dentistry (Recommen- 
dation 30) is there any reference to “qualified applicants 
whose attitudes and attainments indicate a reasonable 
probability of success." Are these the only areas where the 
capacity for success should be a reasonable criterion for 
admission? We hope the Commission will clarify its views 
on this matter. 

Guaranteeing the right of every person to try his hand 
at anything he fancies is attractive, but we question wheth- 
er it is possible to equate what may seem to be desirable 



' D. L. McQueen. **Memorunduin to York University Senate Acsideniic 
Policy and Planning Committee.*' March I, 1972. p.* 2. 



for the individual with what is siK-ially desirable. We be- 
lieve a policy of unlimited right to try anything will in- 
crease rather than diminish the level of social frustration 
by holding out unrealistic expectations. 

Wc do not accept the argument (on page 19) that de- 
mocracy requires that every institution enjoying heavy 
subsidy from the public purse be freely accessible to every- 
one. Surely it is not unreasonable for society to subsidize 
social institutions which will serve particular specialized 
purposes, if it is to the larger benefit to have such institu- 
tions. (Should every citizen have free access to the expen- 
sive and specialized facilities of the National Film Board 
or the CBC for film production just because they are pub- 
licly supported?) If resources are searce, and they always 
are, the benefits of open aoressibility must be measured 
against the costs, so that available resources can be used as 
effectively as possible. 

Our position is simply this: The government has a re- 
sponsibility to determine how many students it can afford 
to pay for. (We hope this will include all those qualified.) 
The universities, for their part, must be responsible for 
judging who among those seeking admission ean profit by 
the experience. 



The special role of the university 

In its efforts to eliminate academic snobbism (which we 
agree is a worthy aim), the Commission has ignored real 
and important distinctions by concentrating on the arbi- 
trary and status-conscious abuses of tho.se distinctions. As 
a result, the Report conveys a decided attitude of hostility 
to intellectual quality, and develops recommendations 
whose general combined thrust is in the direction of in- 
creasing homogenization of post-secondary education, 
contrary to the Commission’s avowed intention of encour- 
aging diversity. The Commission is eager to eliminate the 
traditional boundaries and standards of universities, with- 
out suggesting new boundaries and standards to replace 
them. The various post-secondary institutions are not to 
be in any basic ways different from each other, in values, 
educational goals or operational principles. 

The distinguishing charaetcristic of a university is its 
simultaneous commitment to two functions; the transmis- 
sion to students of a spirit of critieal inquiry and of the 
knowledge on which any valid inquiry must be based; the 
development of new knowledge and insights. 

This is not to say that other institutions do not also 
intrixlucc their students to the spirit of challenge and in- 
quiry even while the main emphasis may be on the trans- 
mission of expertise and skill. Nor do wc suggest that 
fundamental research should not take place in non-uni- 
versity educational institutions. The distinction is one of 
degree: a university mast sec its ethos in teaching in- 



formed by the search for neiv understanding. Universities 
engage in a variety of additional activities which, while not 
integral to this central concept, are consistent with it. The 
expertise of the university and its stafl* is often turned to 
specific problems of society or industry. The universities 
offer a good many degree programmes with a high 
''knowledge transmission** content and definite vocational 
goals. 

Institutions designed to foster excellence each have their 
own distinetive roles arising out of their particular com- 
mitments. In the case of the university, that commitment 
is to the highest levels of intellectual performance. Univer- 
sity study tends to emphasize abstract thought; it con- 
stantly seeks and examines principles: it asks "why** much 
more o*Aen than "how This kind of study does not suit 
everyone; it does not correspond to the mental inclina- 
tions for capacities) of many. For those people whose in- 
terests are limited to learning concrete things and develop- 
ing special skills there are other post-secondary institu- 
tions. and these should offer educational opportunities 
that are of the highest quality of their kind. 

The Report makes no mention of the historical distinc- 
tiveness of the university as a social institution, in meeting 
its true obligations to society, the university has been given 
a high degree of independence, not for the sake of the 
vested interests of ivory-towered academics, but so that it 
can perform properly its social role as the generator of 
new' knowledge and as the sceptic of established belief and 
practice. The university, if it is to serve society well, plays 
the role of critic, or put more properly, provides a home 
for informed critics. There must be accountability, but this 
accountability should take its own special form for the 
same reasons that a democratic society protects the free- 
dom of the press and the independence of the judiciary. 
Universities are thus justifiably wary when they hear cries 
of "more accountability.** "more efficient delivery of ser- 
vices.** and "less emphasis on useless research.*' Universi- 
ties have always had a heavy involvement in research— or. 
to put it more broadly, in scholarship— in relation to this 
innovative and eritical function. If they are turned into 
efficient supermarkets of canned, boxed, and otherwise 
packaged instruction w iih something for everybody, socie- 
ty is the lo.ser. The thrust of the Report is very much in 
this direction— the assimilation of the universities into the 
mass consumer society and its value system. "Nationaliza- 
tion** is a term which comes to mind, although "provin- 
cialization** might be more appropriate. 



How much diversity doe.s ^'ummission encourage? 

The vast scope of activities now found in universities of- 
fers much room for diversity of approach— in radically 
different programme arrangements, in different tech- 



niques of instruction, and in dilTering institutional em- 
phases. ’I'here is merit in having the .small institution with 
a strong community feeling and the large internationally 
known "multiversity.*' There is advantage in having uni- 
versities which stress the social sciences, and otliers which 
stress the sciences or humanities. There is advantage in the 
existence of freely structured patterns of study alongside 
traditional programmes of proven merit. 

Although the Commission favours diversity, we find lit- 
tle in the recommendations w hich would encourage it. In 
fact, we find potential discouragement. For example, 
while recommending "opportunities appropriate to the in- 
dividual student.** the I3raft Report says "fixed and rigid 
curricula should be abandoned in favour of a flexible ap- 
proach.** A truly diverse s\steni will have room for both 
flexible curricula and for carefully structured programmes 
of study. !^>imilarly. in Reeonimendation 23. the Commis- 
sion proposes |eg:.^!ating the availability of </// programmes 
to part-time students, even though other alternatives arc 
sometimes preferable. 

We welcome the wish for increased diversification of 
our system indicated by the suggested establishment of 
satellite campuses, small colleges and the University of 
Ontario (Recommendations 15. 16, 19, 20, 21). We are 
concerned, however, about the practicality of some of 
these developments and we discuss this below. In a period 
of declining enrolments, such new* developments should 
take particular care not to weaken existing institutions, 
particularly the smaller, newer ones. We agree nonetheless 
that some careful experimentation in this area would be 
justified. 

The Coordinating board of Recommendation S2 has 
responsibility for the establishment of new programmes 
and the discontinuance of "unnecessary** programmes at 
both graduate and undergraduate levels, in theory, such a 
centralized bureaucracy couU make decisions that would 
preserve diversity, but there is little reason to expect such 
a departure from previous experience with centralized 
control. One may recall the monolithic structure produced 
in the universities of bVance by detailed control from Par- 
is; the deeply troubled I'rench university system is now 
being decentralized. 

We find several areas of the Report to be lucking in 
recognition of these important considerations. First, the 
development of distinctive types of excellence is not likely 
to be furthered by the dilution of admissions standards. 
Second, the setting of general admissions policies by the 
proposed coordinating board would be antithetical to the 
development of diverse types of excellence among institu- 
tions within each sector. Third, the similarity among the 
functions of the eoordinating boards for the different sec- 
tors would be antithetical to diversity among types of insti- 
tution. as would the bureaucracy which would necessarily 
be built to support those functions. Fourth, the implicit 
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shift to considerably higher teaching loads in the universi- 
ties (analysis supporting Recommendation 61) would be 
contrary to the inaintcnanee of teaching exeellena* in the 
universities. 

Should wv elimiiuilc the use of decrees as credentials? 

The Commission notes the arbitrariness of educational 
credentials, and the abuse of such credentials by business 
and the professions for certirication functions. Such abuses 
can of course debase the quality of the educational experi- 
ence. but we do not believe that the alternatives proposed 
by the Commission would result in an improved situation. 
The cure may be worse than the disease. The Commis- 
sion’s views in this area are surprising, given its heavy 
emphasis on the value of experience. Is it reasonable to 
reeogni/e the value of experience in every field of human 
endeavour except education? 

The Commission objects to any use of the educational 
system for the purpose of social sorting. The identification 
and development of talent in order to fill appropriately 
various social roles is an indispensable function in any 
society, one which the educational system performs re- 
markably well. Of course, the system can be used in an 
unduly rigid and exclusive way. but one must not confuse 
legitimate uses with abuses. What other social meeha- 
ni.sms are available to perform this function better? The 
Commission gives us one anachronistic answer— exam- 
inations. 

The Commission proposes the use of entrance examina- 
tions and experience as the sole basis for entrance into the 
professions or business careers. In recent years the trend 
has been toward da'reasing emphasis on formal examina- 
tions as adequate measures of a person’s capacity or ac- 
complishments. Increasing reliance has been placed on a 
variety of measures, formal and informal, applied over an 
extended period, in a process more closely approximating 
continuous monitoring than the old model of the final 
examination. Correlutively. business and the profc.ssions 
have increasingly recognized the necessity to recruit adapt- 
able individuals with a sound foundation of general educa- 
tion and the trainal capacity to analyze and solve prob- 
lems in a rapidly changing environment. 

The Commission seems to discount these generally pos- 
itive changes in social and educational attitudes. To take a 
noteworthy example. n'lCdical education has improved 
markedly in recent years as the control of licensing bodies 
over the educational process has diminished. Any move to 
rever.se such trends would increase the monopolistic pow- 
ers of the professions, in direct contradiction to the Com- 
mission’s own aims. Placing upon employers or profes- 
sional licensing bixlies an increased responsibility for certi- 
fying entrants would assert increasing external control of 



the curricula of higher education, in a stronger fashion 
than the effect of the old grade 13 examinations on the 
freedom of the high schools. There is no way that one can 
legislate against such effects. We suggest that the Commis- 
sion reconsider its evaluations and recommendations in 
this area of the Report. 

Wc suggest that Recommendation 31 be deleted in its 
entirely. The first part of the recommendation, which at- 
tempts to separate admission to professional practice from 
educational experience, is ill-advised for the reasons given 
above. The proposals on periodic re-evaluation are sim- 
plistic, and in their present form dangerous. Setting entry 
qualifications at the level of requalifieation requirements 
could lead to continuous regression in professional knowl- 
edge and competence. While there is much merit in the 
concept of requalifieation, (he subject requires a great deal 
of further careful study before implementation. 

The legislative powers proposed in Recommendation 
33. to pievent discrimination on the basis of educational 
attendance, arc too sweeping as presently phrased. Rigid 
employment categories are clearly undesirable, but the 
first part of the recommendation reads as if education is 
not even to be considered relevant. Using relevant criteria 
to make wise choices is not “discrimination.” 

We do not wish to imply that we are opposed to all 
formal entrance examinations. Any profession has the re- 
sponsibility (with due recognition of the public interest) to 
ensure the qualifications of its entrants. Universities have 
a similar interest in the suitability of their entrants for 
advanced study, and the implementation of this responsi- 
bility may involve some form of examination, but the 
form and method of use of any such examination should 
be as flexible as possible, so that the risk of excluding 
qualified appiicants is minimized, and so that deleterious 
effects on the educational process which precedes entry 
arc also minimized. 

Degrees arc referred to as paper credentials (page 20): 
they are to be downgraded and proliferated so that they 
will become valueless in the eyes of the public. The ques- 
tion arises: is it vonW/r desirable to spread out opportuni- 
ties for young and old to earn degrees and at the same 
time cynically to debase their value? Implicit in the Report 
is a disapproval of higher education being used as an ave- 
nue for social mobility; this philosophy underlies the at- 
tack on credentialism. Is it really undesirable for educa- 
tion to serve as a vehicle of social mobility; if so, what 
alternative avenues for social mobility can serve as well or 
better? Here we are dealing with social attitudes. How are 
these to be changed? The fact is that people will continue 
to see education as a means for social as well as personal 
achievement and advancement; it is a cruel joke to make 
the certificates of that accomplishment increasingly worth- 
less. 
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Ailernathc pallerns of study arc desirable 

The Coniniission expresses strong views on the loekslep 
edueiUional system. We fully support inereased aeeessibili- 
ty to higher edueation for all age groups, both on a full- 
time and part-time basis. We do not agree that sequential 
is bad and that part-time is neeessurily preferable to full- 
time study. The Commission appears to discount the val- 
ue of immersion in an educational environment over a 
period of time. i:dueation can be .seen as a personal good 
and a lifelong priKcss; it can also be seen as preparation 
for the business of life, ohen with definite vocational aims. 
The two forms are not mutually exclusive even in one 
individual. Moreover, both forms of education are pur- 
sued on both a full-time and a part-time basis, and indeed 
on a “sandwich** basis in which periods of full-time study 
alternate w ith periods of employment. All these approach- 
es have their places in the educational system. Izaeh suits 
the circumstances and wishes of some people, and each is 
appropriate tr or lesser degree for some fields of 

study. 

Where the is lengthy and expensive, as in the 

more demanding proiessions. it is in the interests of socie- 
ty that it make efficient use of material and human re- 
sources. This usually implies uninterrupted full-time 
study. Full-time study is also desirable where continuous 
exposure to an intellectually challenging environment is 
necessary and where the work is particularly demanding. 
Perhaps the most obvious illustrative example is that of 
the student who is attempting to write a doctoral thesis 
while engaged in full-time employment. Even when the 
employment allows free summers, the result is usually a 
great deal of frustration and years of delayed achievement 
—a poor return for the investment already made in the 
student*s doctoral edueation. 

Wc do not denigrate the value of maturity in a student. 
Often a person returns to university study with greater 
motivation and some wisdom after a break of some years 
from academic pursuits. It is also true that this is by no 
means the universal experience. We believe it should be a 
matter of personal choice as to whether or not onc*s edu- 
cation is “sequential.** 

Contrary to the view often held by those who have not 
tried it. part-time study is a particularly difficult way to 
obtain a degree. If it is worthwhile, a university course is 
not simply a diversion which one am readily enjoy after a 
full day*s work. The experiences of any of the well devel- 
oped part-time BA programmes in Ontario bear this out. 
as do the early experiences of the Open University in Brit- 
ain. Wc therefore urge that, while part-time and “adult** 
education should be more fully developed, it would be a 
great mistake to reduce the attention paid to the full-time 
mode. 



Structure 

Ontaiio universities share the heritage of freedom of 
thought^ and inquiry that the free world hascheri.^hed. 'Hie 
advent of state financing has made it necessary, here and 
elsewhere, to define the essential conditions of continued 
freedom. A well-known Canadian definition was formu- 
lated in 1964: 

1 would suggest that there are three basic freedoms: tite 
freedom to determine who shall he taught, the freedom to 
determine what shall be taught, and the freedom to deter- 
mine who shall teach. 1 shall add a fourth, although it is 
implied in the first three: the freedom to distribute its finan- 
cial resources as it sees fit. 1 am not suggesting that these are 
absolute freedoms, in the sense that the universities should 
refuse to discuss any of these matters with outside bodies. I 
am simply saying that the university must never abdicate its 
right to make the final decisions in any of these areas. I 'or 
abdication in one means abdication in all. 

More recently. Professor Robert Bcrdahl has written: 

These authorities (trie Ashby, l.ord Robbins. Mceior 
Hethcrington. Janies Mouniford and the University Grams 
Committee 1 agree that any self-respecting university, no 
matter how waiting it is to be responsive to systematic plan- 
ning based on the public interest, must retain control in the 
follow ing areas: a) the uppoimmcni. promotion, and tenure 
of academic and administrative siafr: b) selection of stu- 
dents; e) curriculum eonicni and degrex* standards; d) the 
balunee between teaching and research land, in the United 
States, one would add public service): and c) allocation of 
income a.mong different categories of expenditure.* 

All these freedoms arc lost if the Commission's recom- 
mendations arc implemented as they stand. “In essence, 
this set of recommendations asserts that it is . . . the right 
of a province-w ide body to decide where and w hen new 
programs (graduate as well us uudeigraduate) should he 
established and/or abolished, and what kind of admission 
standards should prevail...'* (p. 35). When we have a 
government-appointed central body empowered to abol- 
ish courses — to say w*hal may or may not be taught — the 
essential freedom of the university will have been lost, it 
should be noted also that guidance, testing and evaluation, 
and a vast array of examinations would he eentrali/ed as 
well under the Commission's scheme. 

The Commission invokes a principle with which wc 
have no quarrel: ma.ssivc support from the public treasury 
requires strict public accountability. But the Commission 
docs not dcmon.stratc that this principle requires the use of 
the machinery recommended. The Commission does not 
analyse the actual workings of the present system of exter- 
nal university financing and internal distribution in order 
to demonstrutc defects remediable only by the recom- 
mended machinery. 

•C T. Bissell. The Strvttgih of the i'niwrsiiw (ToroiUo; Uni\Crsily of 
Toronto Prcs.s. 1964). p. 236. 

’R. O. Berdahl. Statewide Coordifuiiion of Higher Education. (Wash- 
ington; American Council on Education. 1971). p. 254. 
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The Board's conslilution superficially might appear to 
be eminently democratic and non-governmental. I low ever 
each of the twelve ni embers will effectively he appointed 
by the Minister of Colleges and Universities. Secondly, 
the Board's composition would be splintered into small 
representations from various public and intcTnal “estates" 
and, except for a small minority, the representatives w oiild 
have h:id no relevant experience in university academic 
affairs. Thus, a real danger exists that the Board's power 
over the universities' aeadeiuic life would be exercised by 
its permanent staff headed by its goveriniieiit-appointed 
full-time chairman. This danger is surely intensified by the 
proposal in the Draft Report “that in both ca.ses (relating 
to the universities as well as the colleges) there will be 
need for transfers of staff from the pre.sently constituted 
governmental departments to the coordinating boards" 
(p. 36V The faet is that under the facade of a disinterested 
public* tribunal, the Government of Ontario would be in a 
position to exercise complete control of all aspects of the 
academic* programmes of universities in this province. 

In suggc*sting that the staff for the Coordinating H«)ard 
would be drawn from the Department of Colleges and 
Universities, the Commission may not apprc*ciatc* how 
large a staff would be required if it were to meet its speei- 
fied responsibility for determining when and where to es- 
tablish or diseontinue programmes, both graduate and un- 
dergraduate, Either the task would be approached on an 
almost entirely arbitrary basis or it would involve a vast 
bureaucracy probing the details of stafi* (numbers and 
qualifications), library, physical plant, student demand, 
manpower needs, and enitural and economic* trends. 
COU through its Advisory Committee on Academic 
Planning is involved currently in studying the needs in 1 5 
graduate disciplines. To perform the task well it has found 
it necessary to involve some 2(X) faculty members in de- 
sign of the studies and assembly of data in the universities 
as well as some 60 independent consultants to provide 
advice. This cooperation has been mountc*d by the uni- 
versities to aaomplish a task which must be done. It rep- 
resents the price of genuine planning. It is dc*pressing to 
think of this responsibility being shifted to a government 
appointed Board, external to the universities, being served 
by a large civil service staff far removed geographically, 
academically and spiritually from the realities of each uni- 
versity and each community. 



Alternative proposals 

The members of the Commission have askc*d for alterna- 
tive proposals when serious objections are raised against 
the recommendations in the Draft Report. We approach 
this task in the spirit encouraged by the Commission: “We 
have rejected this assumption (that only revolutionary 
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change is likely to bring about improvement | and built on 
the supposition that w e can correct whatever abuses there 
may be through an evolutionary proa*ss of change.'' Cou- 
pled w ith the Commission's own observation that “Ontar- 
io has been well .served by its post -secondary educational 
system,'' a case can be made for exaiiiining the present 
structures and proposing reforms in them in order to ae- 
coniplish the Commission's objective; “to rc*concile the 
public* interest with the appropriate degree of institutional 
autonomy that will permit the diversified, flexible and 
open system which we desire." In short, how' can the pre- 
.sent operation of CUA and COU be strengthened? 

Our appruich is to identify those matters which must be 
responsibilities of governnient and those which more pro- 
perly should be the responsibility of the universities, either 
individually, or collectively through COU, 

A weakness'of CUA identified by the Comnii.s.sioners is 
that its terms of reference are too broad, and that acx*ord- 
ingly it has the potential of beiag either too powerful or 
too weak. We share this view and believe a rc*dennition of 
its terms of rc*ference would be helpful. Moreover with 
new responsibilities as proposed below, the composition 
of CUA will nc*ed to be reconsidered to ensure that it 
commands the re.spect of the public and the universities. 
Obviously, adequate aeadeiuic representation will be es- 
sential. We belic*ve also that the way in w hich its members 
are selected can be improved by a more deliberate invita- 
tion to groups and individuals to propose nominations to 
the Minister, We believe the government was wise in es- 
tablishing CUA as an essentially advisory eomniittee and 
we believe itsadvi.sory function could gain desirable inde- 
pendence if it h:id its ow n secretariat, not drawn from the 
staff of the Department of Colleges and Universities, In- 
deed, we have repeatedly drawn attention to the desirabil- 
ity of such a change. 

Governnient must decide how much money it will pro- 
vide and in genctal what it is prepared to pay for. It must 
play an appropriate part in major policy decisions; and it 
must have a means of assuring that the universities arc 
.serving their proper purposes effectively and economical- 
ly, The problems in meeting these responsibilities have 
changed in rc*cent years. The sixties w'ere characterized by 
rapid and unprecedented growth, some significant stc*ering 
effects of the formula, and rapid growth in operating in- 
comes. The early .seventies have seen important changes. 
Growth has slowc*d down, most notably at the griiduatc 
level. The change in growth rates is partly attributable to 
social and ec*onoinie phenomena but in addition the gov- 
ernment has introduced several measures dcsignc*d to in- 
hibit enrolment growth. These have been dirc*cted particu- 
larly at the graduate schools but newly announced increas- 
es in fees and changes in OSAP policies will tend to 
dampen undergraduate growth also. It seems clear that 
the real problem facx*d by government is its concern about 
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ihc steering effeets oF the present formula and a growth 
rate for Ph.D. students whieh exeeeds in total the num- 
bers which the government is prepared to pay for. 

Whether the problems eontinue to be manifested in the 
same wa> over the next deeade would be hard to prediet. 
What is eertain however is that whatever the ehanges. the 
government will be eoneerned with the total numbers of 
students to be supported by the system and the amount of 
support to be provided. It is possible, indeed probable, 
that these eoncerns w ill at dilTerent times involve different 
polieies in relation to total numbers of graduate students, 
total professional students, and total undergraduate stu- 
dents. 

The role of CT- A 

Aawdingly. we suggest revision in the terms ofreferenee 
for CUA. and the establishment of new responsibilities for 
COU. The terms whieh we suggest for CUA are as fol- 
lows: 

Subjeet to eonsultation w ith COU and the universities. 

1. To advise the Minister on the total number of 
graduate and professional students (and. if neees- 
sary. undergraduate students) to be supported by 
provineial grants. 

2. To advise the Minister on the levels of nnaneial 
support, both operating and capital, which are re- 
quired for the proper functioning of the universi- 
ties. 

3. To have authority to review the formulae for oper- 
ating grunts and capital grants and to amend these 
as neecssary with reasonable advance notice to the 
universities. 

4. To advLsc the Minister concerning proposals for 
the establishment of major new units (universities, 
faculties or schools) and programmes for which ex- 
tra-formula support may be required. 

5. To consult with and receive reports from the 
Council of Ontario Universities cona'rning mat- 
ters related to the planning and coordination of the 
university system in Ontario. 

6. To report annually to the Mini.ster on the function- 
ing of the university system in Ontario. 

These functions would settle the question, of numbers and 
would eliminate cause for concern over programme prolif- 
eration. They would ensure that government has assist- 
ance in determining levels of support and that through the 
use of formulae would determine, in general, what it is 
prepared to pay for. They also provide a basis for advice 
on major developments and new areas which would not 
be covered by formulae. Finally, they establi.sh a trustee- 
ship function, a responsibility to review the overall opera- 
tion of the system and to report to the Minister. Since this 



body would be drawn from the eommunity at large (in- 
eluding some members from the universities), it would 
provide a focus for accountability of the system. Account- 
ability of individual universities is provideil through their 
governing boards which also draw membership from the 
eommunity at large. In this latter regard we believe that 
within the framework of the terms we propose for CUA 
and COU. that CUA should be primarily concerned with 
the .\TA 7 ('m and not with the individual universities. CUA 
would perform a trustee function in regard to the system, 
evaluating the performance of COU. while the individual 
Boards would be trustees for individual universities. This 
arrangement would make universities accountable both 
individually and collectively without assuming that all 
power must be transferred to a government appointed Co- 
ordinating Board external to the universities, fhe Com- 
mission's proposed. solution substitutes external authority 
for internal accountability. Moreover, sina* the Commis- 
sion hopes for rapid and sensitive response to students* 
needs it would be wise to avoid eentrali/ation as an ap- 
proach to this objective. Individual universities, not a cen- 
tral bureaucracy, have the best opportunity for respon.se to 
a **grass roots" movement. 



The position of COU 

Members of the Commission have eritiei/ed COU on 
grounds that they question the capacity of a voluntary 
organization drawn from the fourteen universities to make 
hard decisions serving the overall interests of the prov- 
ince's university system when such decisions may restrain 
the aspirations of individual universities. We acknowledge 
that COU has had its difficulties. The habits of coopera- 
tion have had to be learned and the process has sometimes 
been .slow-. It is true that COU and the Senates took some 
time to agree on machinery for planning the graduate en- 
terpri.se on a province-wide basis. (It is worth noting that a 
cooperative system of graduate planning represented a 
major departure from the traditional independence en- 
joyed by some Ontario universities for one hundred years 
or more. The fact that it was accepted in only three years 
from the time proposals w ere intnxlua*d represents a re- 
markable aceomplishmenl.) A plan for cooperative col- 
lecting for graduate libraries has remained elusive in spite 
of genuine efforts to develop one. 

On the other hand COU has been responsible for a 
highly successful system of appraisal of graduate pro- 
grmnmes to ensure quality in graduate education: COU is 
now engaged in .systematic planning of graduate develop- 
ment in the province, a proce.ss which Is bound to result in 
the imposition of constraints on individual universities; 
COU accepted a series of constraining recommendations 
in its report on engineering education and these include 
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drastic reductions in Ph.D. enrolment; COU has commit- 
ted resourex's to the development of a national biblio- 
graphic service, the operation ol* an inter-library loan ser- 
vice. the design of a system-wide computer network and 
the establishment of an Application Centre to serve ell 
students, all universities and the government. 

A case can be made that COU does not have sufficient 
authority to ensure that system -wide concerns can always 
be adequately dealt with. Dr. Wright has staled that 
’’multilateral decision-making does not reveal . . . attrac- 
tive results cxccpi under duress. Alex Corry convened all 
the university department heads to make the case for vol- 
untary coordination years ago. Nothing much happened 
until the University Affairs Committee dropped the em- 
bargo. 1 can only conclude that some external inlluence is 
required for excellence.”' Dr. Wright’s oKservation ac- 
knowledges that COU can be effective given the right cir- 
cumstances and it is true that external pressure has been 
important to some of COU’s accomplishments. We be- 
lieve conditions other than ’’duress” can be created to 
allow both COU and CUA to meet the needs of both 
government and the universities. 

Our suggested responsibilities for COU acknowledge 
the need for coordination and efficiency and the need to 
en.surc that provincial policies are respected, but argue 
that these duties arc best imposed on the universities 
collectively, rather than on an outside body. The universi- 
ty community has the resources to perform the necessary 
and complex functions. It has u tradition of cooperation 
and the duties arc a natural extension of the responsibili- 
ties of individual universities. New responsibilities might 
need to be accompanied by a re-examination of the ade- 
quacy of the structure and composition of the Council. 
Responsibilities such as the following might be recognized 
for COU: The present objects of COU should continue, 
i.c., to promote cooperation among the provincially assist- 
ed universities of Ontario, and between them and the gov- 
ernment of the province, and generally to work for the 
improvement of higher education for the people of Ontar- 
io. COU has already accepted the rcspon.sibility for devel- 
oping orderly plans for graduate studies in Ontario uni- 
versities, and this should continue. In addition, COU 
should keep under review the overall needs of the Ontario 
university system and make recommendations to CUA 
and the government in all of the areas where the final 
determination remains the responsibility of government. 

The functions of coordination and of planning require 
that the universities have the power to implement group 
decisions. At the moment this power does not exist be- 
cause COU is a purely voluntary organization. The mem- 
bers of COU recognize however that power to implement 
certain decisions related to the system as a whole must 
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exist and that it can reside in only one of two places. It can 
reside in a bixly e.xiernal to the universities (the Commis- 
sion’s proposal) or it can reside in the •'collective autono- 
my * of the universities, namely COU. If our proposals 
are accepted, COU is committed to an immediate careful 
examination of the specific powers of implementation 
w hich it would have to have delegated to it and the struc- 
tural changes in its own organization necessary to accom- 
plish the required objectives. On the basis of this e.xamina- 
tion it will seek support from the .Senates and Boards of 
the fourteen universities for a set of proposals involving 
delegation to COU of the specillc essential powers neces- 
sary for rational and coordinated operation of the system. 

It will be recognized that this commitment represents u 
major step. The members ol COU are acknowledging the 
necessity of some limited degree of central authority in the 
university community and are prepared to work with their 
colleagues on the Senates and Boards to see that this re- 
quirement becomes generally recognized and that the nec- 
essary organizational steps which follow- are taken. 



*rhc universities 

Finally it is w'orth reafUrming once again the e.ssential 
freedoms of the individual university — who shall teach, 
who shall be taught, w'hat shall be taught, and how shall 
resources be allocated. These must be preserved to the 
maximum extent possible consistent with the govern- 
ment’s responsibilities to decide on financial resources and 
to participate in broad decisions of public policy. To this 
end, and we believe consistent with and complementary to 
our proposals for the framework of the sy.stem as a whole, 
each individual university should continue to provide and 
maintain those programmes for which funds arc received 
from government. It should be free to provide and main- 
tain its own standards for admission and graduation of 
students, for administration of its own curricular affairs 
and for the employment of faculty and staff, and each 
university should set its own budgets and control its own 
expenditures. The constraints on total resources and the 
planning mechanisms under COU will ensure that these 
prerogatives will be exercised responsibly in the interests 
of the people of Ontario. 



Regional coordination 

We recognize that the needs of the various regions of On- 
tario are not identical and that additional needs will exist 
for regional coordination, not only among universities but 
between universities and other post-secondary institutions. 
We suggest that for these purposes regional coordinating 
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commillecs be cslablishcd by Ihc inslilulions ihcmsclvcs 
according lo pallcrns deemed suitable in Ihc light of Ihc 
special requirements of each region. 

Proposal for the llnivcrsify of Ontario 

One other aspect of the Commission's proposed structure 
requires comment. Although we have grave reservations 
about the whole jurisdiction and powers of all the Coordi- 
nating Boards, we are limiting our observations here to 
the proposal that the University of Ontario be in the 
**Opcn Sector.** This seems to us unwise. If the university 
is established, it will, if it is to thrive, need close ties and 
cooperation with other universities in the province. 

Financing of Institutions 
and Students 

Analysis of costs and benefits is required 

The Draft Report offers no financial analysis of its pro- 
posals. A complete package is presented but there is no 
estimate of the cost. There is a need for costing of various 
components, with a priority list based on the assumption 
that funds will be limited. For example, we could all sup- 
port the principle of equal funding of alternatives to con- 
ventional post-secondary education. We would not neces- 
sarily support implementation of such a policy if the costs 
exceeded the benefits more than for some other arrange- 
ment. We would particularly not like to see such recom- 
mendations implemented in haste as a political response 
to a perceived immediate social demand which might 
change direction in a few short years. The Government’s 
present preoccupation with financial constraints means 
that funds for new programmes will likely be drawn from 
traditional programmes. In the process, the quality of uni- 
versity education is bound to suffer. Surely such proposed 
major shifts in policy demand at least preliminary eco- 
nomic analysis of possible costs and benefits of various 
elements of the package to the individuals affected and to 
our society. 

The financial proposals of the Commission are based 
on the assumption that unit costs, after allowing for infla- 
tion, can be kept constant for the next decade. We ques- 
tion this assumption. We foresee moderation of cost in- 
creases in the future. The average increase in the value of 
the basic unit for the period 1971-73 is less than the in- 
crease in the cost of living and considerably iower than 
general levels of salary increase. Total costs have also be- 
gun to moderate in the last couple of years. According to 
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the Commission's tabulations, in the past decade unit 
costs have doubled in the university sector and more than 
tripled in the CAATs. An abrupt discontinuity at the pre- 
sent time with a shift to constant unit costs appears unlike- 
ly. This is particularly the case if all of the proposals to 
establish new campuses, open the accessibility gates, etc., 
arc implemented. The likelihood of cost increases result- 
ing from its proposals is a problem the Report does not 
face: instead, it suggests by inference, with little evidence, 
that unit costs will remain at constant levels. 

We take exception also to the general thrust of the com- 
ments on page 39 that the universities have not been con- 
scious of costs. Costs must be interpreted in relation to 
benefits. During the expansion of the sixties it was explicit 
government policy to provide accessibility to a greater 
proportion of the population, introduce quantum changes 
in graduate education, open new universities, and upgrade 
the quality of university resources. We have accomplished 
these goals and are grateful to the Ontario Government 
for its support. Other jurisdictions in Canada and else- 
where point with envy to what has been achieved. We 
were not unmindful of costs; the aforementioned benefits 
were seen by universities, government and the public as 
being worth the cost. 

Purposes of proposed changes are questioned 

Another deficiency of the Report is the lack of adequate 
explanation of the purposes of certain recommendations. 
What is the trtde purpose for proposing that funding of 
fundamental research should be separated completely 
from funding of instruction? To our knowledge not one of 
the universities has ever suggested that this separation in 
the manner proposed by the Commission would represent 
a desirable change in the existing operating grants formu- 
la. A statement such as the one on page 41 of the Report 
worries us greatly: ''Both on educational and administra- 
tive grounds, the Commission became convinced that, 
rather than engage in a detailed analysis of each case, it 
would be desirable to change the way we finance research 
in educational institutions.** This hardly seems sufficient 
explanation for recommending such a sweeping change. 

Why should student fees be half of instruction costs 
rather than, for example, 20% of total costs? Here the 
explanation is that: "Following a series of 'test runs* of 
various schemes and extensive discussions, the Commis- 
sion has decided to recommend that the public subsidy to 
institutions should amount to S0% of the operating costs 
for instruction.** This is not a convincing justification for a 
recommendation which proposes to shift S60 to S70 mil- 
lion of costs to the student. 

Economists have for years been wrestling with analysis 
of the returns to society and to the individual and with the 
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redistributive effects of higher education. All the analyses 
suffer from difficulties in estimating social return, liven 
those analysts who have attempted to take full account of 
social and private return have depended on historical data 
and many shaky assumptions.- 
On the cost side, students might well point to foregone 
earnings as one of their costs; they would then be bearing 
substantially more than of the total cost of instruc- 
tion. 



Problems with the separation of funding for research and 
instruction 

The proposal for separating the funding of research and 
instruction (Recommendation 61) has caused a good deal 
of confusion and worry in the academic community. 
Northrop Frye has encapsulated the alarm at this sugge.s- 
tion: **...! have never found, in more than 30 years of 
teaching and writing that I could separate the two activi- 
ties [research and teaching] ... it would reduce all univer- 
sity teaching to the level of an eighteenth century dame 
school.”*^ A detailed commentary on this recommendation 
prepared by the Committee on Operating Grants is avail- 
able in a supplementary report.^ We summarize below the 
main deficiences of the proposal. 

The Commission quotes Joseph Ben-David out of con- 
text as the Justification for separating funding of funda- 
mental research and instruction.^ Ben-David*s proposal 
must be interpreted in the context of the European univer- 
sity where return on investment in university research is 
poor; funds are controlled by chairs and institutes at- 
tached to chairs for a generation. Moreover, Ben-David*s 
recommendations are designed to be applied to a national 
policy and would be inappropriate for a single province in 
Canada. 

It is unrealistic to hold out the hope that . . the fund- 
ing of research will not be immediately affected. . . It is 
bound to be affected because the Commission is recom- 
mending the creation of many alternative competing in.sti- 
tutions and structures which inevitably will find their 
sources of funds in existing programmes. The likely effect 
of this proposal therefore would be a substantial reduction 
in university funds. 



^See for example, the background sludy (CVur attd Benefit Study of 
PoshSevondary Education in Ontario. Schttoi Year /VdiV-dV). The au- 
thors acknowledge dial iheir model suffers from great conceptual and 
data problems and warn against falling into '*lhe trap of attributing to 
numerical estimates a greater significance than can be borne by the 
analytical approach that has been employed, the assumptions that have 
been made or the data that have been used.** 

^Northrop Frye, Ghhe and Mail, March 18, 1972. 

^Committee on Operating Grants, Cotnntentx on the Recotntnetulations 
for Separation of Re.search and hiuruction in the Oraft Report of the 
Commission on roshSecondary Educatum, March, 19/2. 

^Fundamental Research and the Unhersities, (Paris: Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 1968), p. 78. 



Much university research is inseparable from university 
teaching. In cost accounting, products of inseparable pro- 
cesses arc referred to as Joint products. In this sense teach- 
ing and a large portion of university research arc so inter- 
dependent that they can only be separated conceptually. 
Separation of costs of the two processes could only be 
accomplished by arbitrary divisions. 

It is perfectly true that commitments to basic and ap- 
plied research arc unevenly distributed. Laigc established 
universities engage in much more such research propor- 
tionately than do smaller, newer institutions. More spon- 
sored research is performed in the sciences than in the 
social sciences and humanities. Only a fraction of all facul- 
ty (probably not more than one-third) arc engaged in 
sponsored research. It is equally true that the amount of 
time and effort devoted to other university activities, espe- 
cially undcigraduatc teaching, varies widely. Faculty 
members in arts may spend more time at undergraduate 
teaching, .scholarly study and administration than do fac- 
ulty members in science. ** It does not seem unreasonable* 
to encourage differences in emphasis not only among indi- 
vidual faculty members but also among disciplines and 
among universities. At the same time the use of an overall 
yardstick in the form of an average student/staff ratio 
provides a reasonable basis for allocating operating in- 
come equitably. If one university chooses to use its faculty 
more for research and another more fortcaching so much 
the better in terms of encouraging diversity. 

One of the problems the universities contend with now 
is the effort that must go into seeking. Justifying, account- 
ing for and reporting on funds for research. It would be 
irrc.sponsiblc to proliferate unncces.sary bureaucratic 
machinery and consume valuable professorial time in an 
essentially artificial competition for essential funds. If uni- 
versities think they can generate more general revenues 
from the province because they arc active in sponsored 
rc.scarch, there will surely be a strong tendency to promote 
research at the expense of teaching. That which the Com- 
mksion seeks to avoid would be reinforced. Universities 
would be pressured further into research-seeking. Far 
from reducing steering effects, separation of research and 
teaching would increase them. Surely the U.S. experience 
warns against this. 

We have simulated the application of the specific pro- 
posal to the distribution of 1970-71 university basic oper- 
ating income.'^' ''Research'" funds remaining after applica-' 
tion of the suggested instructional weights in Table E-3 
approximate SIOS million with only S6 million generated 
for the four emerging universities and with but another 



'Mucdonald, J. B.. el ul. The Role of the federal Gowrtunent in Sup- 
pitrt of Research in Canadian Vniversities. (Ottawa: Queen's Primer, 
1969). 

'^See the Committee on Operating Grants Coiiimeii/.f ... for the de- 
tailed analysis. 
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$10 million for Windsor and Carlclon, Six universities 
thus account for only 10% of the derived research funds. 

Is it proposed that there would be distribution of funds 
away from these universities or to them? Or would a pro- 
vincial research council attempt to develop criteria (with- 
out counting or weighing publications) and create a bu- 
reaucracy to apply these criteria and yet not change the 
distribution a great deal? The COD Committee on Re- 
search and Planning speculates on the reason for this pro- 
posal. . . one suspects that the intention many be initial- 
ly to withhold funds from the four emergent universities 
and so to revoke their university status. If the older insti- 
tutions feel any temptation to support this scheme in the 
hope that they would thereby get more of the gravy, they 
will be well-advised to think twice. A large sum of money, 
not earmarked for objective distribution under the formu- 
la, intended for promoting research and so keeping alive 
Uhe shibboleth of ‘‘academic** standards*, will be a prime 
target for the economizer's axe or for shifting to other 
purposes. **“ 

The CUA/COU Joint Subcommittee on Finance will 
table an interim report shortly which identifies the main 
issues in formula financing of university operating expend- 
itures. Research has been identified along with libraries 
and computer resources as possibly requiring special at- 
tention because these needs are not necessarily directly 
related to the student number base of the present formula. 
Some U.S. Jurisdictions use different formulae for differ- 
ent functions. It should he noted that where such systetns 
exist, there is a large bureaucracy and much more gov- 
ernment control. 

Despite our reservations, the question of special treat- 
ment of basic and applied research is important enough to 
refer to the Joint Subcommittee on Finance for study. IVe 
are opposed to any change would artificially allocate re- 
search funds through an arbitrary separation oj research 
and teaching. We are not opposed to studying the means 
by which the distribution within the system could be im- 
proved including appropriate methods for supporting indi- 
rect costs of research. The nature of such studies requires 
that there be extensive consultations between federal and 
provincial governments. 



The instruction model in Appendix E 

Footnote 4 on page 43 of the Report directs the reader to 
Appendix E, for justification of the separation of instruc- 
tional from research costs which leads to the educational 
cost table (proposed grants and fees) on page 44. The 
“hypothetical** cost allocation results from ar/>/fwr alter- 
ations in faculty contact hours. For instance, the average 
of faculty contact hours in general arts and science is 



raised from the estimated current value of 9.6 to 13, in- 
creasing the student/faculty ratio from 17.8 to 24. 

“On page 109 of the Draft Report is quoted an exam- 
ple of class scheduling which yields an average class size of 
40 students. While it is obvious that if one-fifth of all 
classes contain 125 students, one-fifth 50, one-fifth 15, 
and two-fifths 5, the average class size is 40 students; how- 
ever, the Report ignores the equally obvious fact that in 
such a situation the typical student would spend 12.5 
hours out of 20 contact hours per week in classes of 1 25. 5 
hours in classes of 50, 1.5 hours in classes of 15, and only 
1 hour in classes of 5.**’ ■ 

The implication of such calculations is that the teaching 
function in university is considered to be less demanding 
than in secondary schools. (The student/staff ratio in sec- 
ondary schools is about 17 versus the proposed ratio of 24 
for general arts and science in university.) 

It is stated that the model is hypothetical. Even a hypo- 
thetical model should bear some resemblance to reality. 
The proposal to divide funding of research and teaching 
is based upon an inappropriate instructional “submodel** 
of the university (Table E-3); the research submodel is 
therefore implied as the difference between Table E-3 and 
the present case. Table E-2. The entire case for separation 
is invalid because the model is invalid. According to this 
model Ontario universities w’ould become basically teach- 
ing colleges with add-on resources for research provided 
the research could he ju,st if ied to Government, The view 
of faculty activities underlying the hypothetical calculation 
betrays a profound misunderstanding of the nature of aca- 
demic life.'" Tutorial, student counselling, administrative 
and professional activities of faculty are ignored in the 
model. Only provincial operating funds and fees arc in- 
cluded in the model. Sponsored research and other non- 
formula funds arc not included and therefore assumed to 
be neutral in their effects. The model is sensitive to 
changes in parameter values. If the values are incorrect or 
chage over time they pioduce changes in the results. We 
have no confidence in the a.ssumptions about percentage 
of faculty salaries and average salaries shown for each cat- 
egory, nor do we believe the values chosen reflect the real 
contact hours per week. Unit costs based on arithmetic 
averages of class size may be less valid than ones based on 
other measures, the harmonic mean, for example, as indi- 
cated in the above illustration. 

^'Commillecon Research and Planning. Critique of the IVHfiht Reporu 
p. 18 

'•Appendix E presents an overly simplified algebraic model accompa- 
nied by heavily subscripted notations. An attempt is made to provide 
approximate current values for the model variables thus yielding Table 
t-2. Average faculty contact hours is then arhit rarity increa.sed from 
9.6 in the case of general arts and science to 1 3.0 with other values held 
constant. Similar arbitrary incrcaj«s arc made for the other categories. 
Table E-.3 results from this operation. 

Report oj tlw Senate of Trent University on the Draft Report of the 
Contntission an PoshSecontlary Education in Ontario, pp. 6-7. 
’^Committee on Research and Planning. The Ten O' Clock Scholar?^ 
April. 1972. 
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Proposals for financing post-secondary students 

We wish to direct the Commission's attention once again 
to Accessihiliiy and Siudeni A id, a report prepared by the 
Committee on Student Aid and published by COU in 
May 1971. Accessihiliiy and Student A id examined sever- 
al questions in considerable detail: the state of accessibility 
to higher education in Ontario, the successes and failures 
of OSAP, costs and benefits us they relate to equity in 
student aid urrungements, and alternative student financial 
aid schemes. Special attention was given to educational 
opportunity bank schemes and the question of equity. 

We arc pleased that many of the underlying principles 
outlined in the Draft Report closely parallel those stated 
in Accessibility and Student Aid, but arc uppreheasive 
about most of the Commission's specific recommenda- 
tions and the lack of information accompanying those rec- 
ommendations.' In short, we feel that the call for increased 
accessibility goes in one direction and the proposed stu- 
dent aid scheme in the opposite direction. We arc con- 
cerned that the Commission dismisses, without discussion, 
the existing student aid programme (OSAP) which has 
already made post-secondary education more acces.sible to 
lower-income students (Accessibility and Student Aid, 
Chapter II). We arc now asked to accept a new student 
aid scheme of unknown benefit and unspecified cost. 



SI 1,499! For a very large fraction of the population, the 
Commission's scheme thus involves direct inducement to 
reduce earned income! These difficulties occur because 
the grant is large relative to the income-range over which 
it must taper from full-maintenance to zero. They can be 
eliminated by widening the income-range over which this 
taper occurs, by reducing the “full” grant, or by doing 
both.''«^ 

What w'ill the province be expected to spend? In view of 
the widely expressed concern about the e.scalating cost of 
OSAP, it w'ould be reasonable to expect the Commission 
to estimate the cost of its proposed scheme. 

Recommendations 66 and 68 make a large amount of 
money available in the form of grants to persons who have 
not followed a sequential, institution-based educational 
pattern. The fact that a particular individual did not per- 
sonally obtain a post-secondary education does not mean 
that he did not tap the resources made available in society 
by the post-secondary education system. Surely the finan- 
cial needs of applicants from these two groups should be 
assessed and the size of the grant determined accordingly. 
It is disappointing that the Commission should cut off 
from grunt aid a sizeable majority of the student popula- 
tion and then offer large grants to individuals and groups 
whose financial needs have never been determined. 




Deficiencies in student grant proposals 

What will be the uiHount of the maintenance portion of 
the grant? Should this maintenance portion be too low, 
these grants would not enhance accessibility. How many 
students may be expected to receive full support? The 
Commission has based its proposals on the income of all 
Ontario families although in fact the income of families 
with university-age children is the appropriate base. 
Wage-earners in this group arc approaching peak earn- 
ings. Few arc in the lowest quartile. Consequently, few 
students would be eligible for full support. In addition, no 
mention is made of the effect of family size on the need 
for assistance. 

“The Commission has not noticed that its scheme cre- 
ates enormous work-disincentives for families in and near 
the second quartile, and for their children. The problem 
has become familiar in the literature of welfare pro- 
grammes, and has been extensively discussed in connec- 
tion with the negative income tax. 

“Suppose a family has a before-tax income of $7,499, 
and that it has two children in university. It gets a grant of 
$4,000. Another family earns $10,001, and also has two 
children in university. It gets no grant. The first family is 
obviously better off: its total income, including grant, is 



Deficiencies in student loan proposals 

The loan segment of the Commission's proposed student 
aid scheme, which would necessitate huge debts for so 
many students, would have profoundly undesirable effects 
both on, individual students and on the universities. 

A sizeable majority of students, especially those from 
larger families, would collect substantial debts starting in 
the first year of their university studies. For this group, the 
prospects of proceeding without interruption to studies be- 
yond third year would be very dim. A student leaving 
university after third year, saddled with a heavy debt and 
growing interest would be unlikely ever to return to uni- 
versity. By the time his debt has been paid off, he would 
probably be saving for his own children's education. The 
student from the middie-income group is caught tightly in 
the squeeze created by the Commission's proposed stu- 
dent aid scheme. On reflection, can we really any longer 
call the scheme one of student “aid”? 

Similarly, students from the lower-income groups, who 
may have received some grant aid for the first three years 
of university study, are offered only loans after the third 
year. Surely there is now ample evidence that low-income 
families are very reluctant to incur debt for educational 
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purposes. Sludenls from ihcsc families arc unlikely lo pro- 
ceed beyond ihird year. In short, stratineation among lev- 
els of sludy is increased, nol lessened. Only ihc more 
wealthy will continue their education beyond third year. 

The Report does not recognize the place of foregone 
earnings in the student's contribution to his university ed- 
ucation. Foregone earnings arc a cost to the student. After 
each year the student successfully completes, his foregone 
earnings rise. An interesting situation soon arises for the 
large majority of students: as the student advances, his fees 
rise, his debt grows, and his foregone earnings increase. 
(His foregone taxes will also rise, but these will always be 
lower than his foregone earnings.) He is thus placed in 
what might be called a “triple bind.'’ 

The Commission’s proposed student aid scheme will 
also affect the courses chosen by students. Selective pres- 
sure will be brought to bear on those courses of study 
which are unable to offer high expected earnings immedi- 
ately after graduation. In spite of the fact that loan repay- 
ments are contingent upon ability to pay, the fact of the 
matter is that some persons will be able to opt out in a 
fairly short period of time, while others will see themselves 
yoked to fifteen years of payments. 

The Commission admits that its scheme favours those 
who live at home. It is unlikely that all or most pro- 
grammes will be available in all or most places, with ident- 
ical quality. If all opportunities are to be available to all 
students, we must allow students to go where the oppor- 
tunities exist without financial penalty. How can the Com- 
mission praise differences between institutions and then 
penalize the student who examines those differences and 
then decides to attend a university outside his home town? 
What are the implications for those institmions which rely 
on receiving students from other parts of the province, 
especially when many institutions are alreu'dy facing prob- 
lems meeting their enrolment projections? Thr. Commis- 
sion argues that “consumer’s choice,’’ backed by “pur- 
chasing power,’’ will help Ontario institutions “provide 
educational services that are more in keeping with what is 
really wanted.’’ As we have argued, financial constraints, 
not consumer’s choice, will determine demand. 

The argument was presented in Accessibility and Stu- 
dent Aid that no loan scheme can be implemented at any 
level other than the national one. The Council still sub- 
scribes to this view. A loan scheme operating solely in 
Ontario will be plagued by the problem of “fugitive 
serfs.” The costs of retrieving the loans from these people 
will be large. While the Commission may of necessity 
have had to omit some administrative details, we feel that 
the problems of securing and enforcing repayment are not 
minor ones. 

The Council agrees that loan repayment based on in- 
come is desirable. The important issue is the amount to be 
repaid. We submit that the proposed student aid scheme 



would impose the burden of immense debt on large num- 
bers of students who could not afford to attend university 
on the basis of their families’ incomes. 

This issue leads us to a rather thorny problem not tack- 
led in the Draft Report. Assuming the Commission in- 
tends the loan scheme to be sclf-supportipg, the interest 
rate and repayment period must be carefully selected if 
“good risks'’ arc to be attracted into participating in the 
scheme. Failure to attract these “good risks ” could neces- 
sitate the infusion of a substantial public subisidy or an 
increase in the interest rate and repayment period to make 
the scheme self-supporting. In ihe latter case, “good 
risks ' would then be even less likely to participate in the 
scheme. 

The problem of women who marry is, wc grant, a difTi- 
cult one. The Commission’s recommendations propo.se a 
direct inducement to marry. We do not feel that the Com- 
mission has really confronted the problems of the treat- 
ment of women in any loan scheme. Why not make both 
parties rc.sponsible for their loans r^ardless of whether 
they arc married or not? Surely this would be more in 
keeping with equal status for women. If repayment is con- 
tingent, the family does not have to fear the burden of 
dcbl for a non-working wife. 



Tuition fee proposals would raise Ihe barriers lo 
accessibility 



The Commission recommends substantial increases in stu- 
dent fees. We oppose fee increases of the magnitudes sug- 
ge.sted and any increases unless matching grant money is 
made available to all deserving students. We seriously 
question the methodology of calculating instructional costs 
and the rationale used by the Commission in arriving at 
the 50% figure for the student’s contribution. We have not 
seen any of the Commission’s “test runs'’. While it is true 
that current levels of fees for many students would be 
“relatively undisturbed”, for many students the changes 
would be drastic. For many CAAT students the increase 
would be fourfold (SI SO to S62S). For graduate students 
the increase is threefold (from $485 to $1,500), and for 
students in applied health fields in the CAATs the in- 
crease is nearly ninefold (from $125 to $1,100). What 
would be the effects on recruitment into such fields? The 
proposed groupings of disciplines for fee purposes take no 
account of the differential prospects for earnings between 
disciplines within these groups. How many students would 
enter the low-paying para-professional health fields at an 
$1,100 fee, when they could take applied arts or business 
for $625? Does the Commission really believe that its loan 
proposals could offset such effects? In fact, given the 
weight of the financial burdens imposed by the loan 
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?u;hcmc and the increase in fees, we believe that accessibili- 
ty to many tields would be sharply decreased. 

I'inally. what would be the elTects of such fee levels on 
inter-provineial and international migration? Ontario does 
not exist in a vacuum. 



IVcmium scholarships at (he graduate level are essential 

The only direet reference in the Report to graduate stu- 
dent stipends is the reluctant endorsement of the establish- 
ment of ‘‘premium scholarships" at the graduate level 
(Recommendation 69). Graduate student support is a 
complicated field, involving scholarships, payment for ser- 
vices and research grants from federal, provincial, indus- 
trial and other sources. COD and CD A are currently ex- 
amining the issue of graduate student support w ith a view 
to delineating a new programme for the provincial compo- 
nent of direct support beginning in 1973. We hope !he 
Commission will give thoughtful consideration to the pro- 
posed scheme. 



C OIJ endorses its previous position on student aid 

COD does riot believe that the propo.sed scheme for fi- 
nancing post-secondary students promotes accessibility, 
nor that it is cither viable or equitable. Further, the thrust 
of the Commission's recommendations on grants and 
loans is inconsistent with the aims of improving accessibili- 
ty. Implementation of these recommendations would 
therefore be counter-productive. We endorse once again 
AccessihUiiy and Student Aid and the recommendations 
contained in that Report. 



Financial impact of providing more accessibility needs 
study 

We are in favour of integration of formal education and 
work experience in the appropriate disciplines (Recom- 
mendation 4), and of part-time students receiving aid at 
the same level as full-time students (Recommendation 9) 
provided that each grant reflects each applicant's assessed 
need and commitment of time to courses of study. We 
agree that makeup courses for students out of school for 
more than three years should be provided tuition free 
(Recommendation 66) but arc concerned about where the 
funds would come from to support this and about the 
inevitable questions that will be raised by other students 
taking the same courses who have not been out of school 
for three years. Institutions for adults should be eligible 
for grants (Recommendation 13). With respect to equal 
funding of alternatives to post-.sccondary education (Rec- 



ommendation 68). we cannot react until we can see what 
the specific alternatives are. The costs of funding alterna- 
tives would have to be assessed against the benefits to the 
individual and society. 

In summary, we approve of the general direction, but 
we would like to see more specific recommendations with 
more details about expected benefits for the approximate 
expenditure levels that will be required. 

A I .diversity of Ontario and new campuses would impose 
great financial burdens 

There is much sympathy w'ith the idea of creating a Uni- 
versity of Ontario (Recommendation 21), A different 
model was proposed in /'ouards JOno. It is a feasible al- 
ternative for university education in Ontario but one of 
the main reasons for our immediate interest in it— the 
expected crush of students over the next decade — now 
seems to have disappeared because of the recent phenom- 
enon of students failing to enter university and others 
stopping out once they are in. (It appears that the things 
that the Commission w ishes to legislate are simply occur- 
ring as a result of student decisions.) Still, we would en- 
dorse the proposal on the understanding that it need not 
be a crash programme and that the purpose is to open up 
alternatives to university education for those who can not 
get it or choose not to get it in the traditional way. It will 
be costly however even if we do not adopt in full the 
original plan proposed by Bernard Trotter. Experience 
elsewhere has show'n that the development of one cTcdit 
course can cost in the neighbourhood of $200,000. 

The creation of new “store-front" type campuses of 
200 to :I000 students is another mutter (Recommendation 
19). There is objection on academic grounds and on finan- 
cial grounds to any unwarranted proliferation of uneco- 
nomic quasi-university establishments. The Committee on 
University Affairs has criticized the proliferation of pro- 
grammes and departments, yet indiscriminate prolifera- 
tion of campuses is advocated by the Commission. To 
provide a reasonable standard of quality, unit costs would 
undoubtedly be higher than in existing institutions. Start 
up costs spread over a small number of students will al- 
ways yield high unit costs in the first several years of exist- 
ence. Also, human nature is such that once a need has 
been developed and met, other needs will emerge. Once 
new institutions have been created, pressures will develop 
within them and from the surrounding community to 
serve other purposes. We should be cautious about 
launching new institutions which will become active com- 
petitors for limited resources — especially if there is no 
clear need for such institutions. Any developments in this 
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line should emerge at least initially out of cooperative . 
“branch operation" arrangements between universities 
and CAATs. 

Laurentian University comments that “The Report ad- 
vocates proliferation of small degree-granting institutions. 

The closiiTg of many of the General Arts Colleges in 
the United States and Canada during the last decade 
seems to show that the main thrust of education is going 
in a different direction, namely that of multi-faculty and 
diversified campuses. Recent trends in education and the 
needs of society point to the inter-relatedness of disci- 
plines. The creation of any institution which cannot make 
available to its students the diversity of disciplines (Arts. 
Sciences, professional) is bound to offer an education less 
relevant to meet the challenge and complexity of today’s 
world."” 

A combined operating and capital formula would present 
problems 

With respect to the creation of a single formula for operat- 
ing and capital funds (Recommendation 7 1 ) we have great 
doubts. In our view the two funding needs should be con- 
sidered together but once decided upon they should be 
distributed separately. The Committee of Finance Officers 
— Universities of Ontario has noted that if these funds 
were not separated it would be difficult to resist recurrent 
demands for such items as salary increases and books, 
thus depleting a capital reserve for long term needs of 
plant maintenance and replacement. Further, they point 
out that. “In the past the operating formula has been 
based upon the number of students attending an institu- 
tion each year. The capital formula has been based upon 
only the increase in the number of students from one year 
to the next attending an institution. The funding of oper- 
ating costs has been from current provincial sources and 
capital costs from long-term, thirty-year debt. These dif- 
ferences in bases make it difficult to understand how one 



Laurcntion Vnivfr\ity*s Rvspohsv in the Oroft Ht'i*ttrt on Post^Svi’* 
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formula could be developed lo provide for ihc same 
consideralions/’’** 

The COU CommiUee on Capital Financing also has 
expressed reservations about combining operating and 
capital grants. It recommended previously that a final ap- 
proved capital formula should be developed and tested in 
practice for a minimum of two years prior to any trial of a 
combined formula. It further recommended that a special 
study group should explore the benefits and disadvantages 
of combining the formulae— such study to include funding 
practices between capital and operating in other university 
systems, in government, and in large private and public 
corporate structures, We think that these earlier rec- 
ommendations are still valid. 



Other funding proposals approved in principle 

We agree with the proposal to have the same standards 
for capital funding of CAATs and universities (Recom- 
mendation 70), for similar activities. We welcome the 
suggestion that announcements of operating grants and 
subsidies should be made over rolling three-year periods. 
We agree with the proposal that operating funds should 
be distributed by formula except that we believe that 5% 
being held back for innovation at the government level (or 
coordinating board level) is too much (Recommendations 
52c, d). Line item control of a small proportion of the 
budget means virtual control of the whole budget. Five 
percent of the present level of operating support would 
$20 million. The total increment for the universities in 
1972-73 may be about this amount. Universities should be 
encouraged to reserve funds released by retirements, resig- 
nations, etc. for special review with the object of reallocat- 
ing funds to new purposes as new needs arise. Universities 
and government should share responsibility for ensuring 
that new needs of society receive attention. 



"•Commiucc of Finance OfTiccrs-Univcrsilics of Ontario, Conwtents on 
the Draft Repttrt of the Conwiission on PoshSecondary hdueation m 
Ontario, February 23. 1972. 

'"Commiuee on Capital Financing. Cmmients on Sections Relevant to 
Capital Hnancinf^ 
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COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND PLANNING 



Wc welcome the opportunity to comment on the Draft 
Report ol the Commission on Post- Secondary Hducation 
in Ontario before the final report of the Commission is 
presented to the Government of Ontario. The Draft is an 
interesting, imaginative document, embodying a fresh 
perspective on post-secondary education. The emphasis 
upon making such education more widely available is par- 
ticularly welcome. The Draft stresses the concept of edu- 
cation as a life-long process, and focuses public attention 
on the importance of the agencies of informal education— 
the libraries, theatres and museums — which will become 
increasingly important as the emerging pattern of our lives 
produces more leisure time for more and more people. 

In its treatment of the more formal parts of the system 
of post-secondary education, the Draft pays tribute to the 
strong tradition of diversity among Ontario institutions, 
which it says should be continued. It envisages a thor- 
oughly commendable degree of flexibility. It would facili- 
tate vertical and lateral mobility within the system by rec- 
ognizing many routes to higher studies— not only direct 
from high school but also through the colleges of applied 
arts and technolt^y and through relevant work experi- 
ence. It would provide for greater mobility from para- 
professional to professional courses. It would create more 
opportunities for educational upgrading, refreshing, and 
recycling in later life. Above all. it would give the widest 
possible availability of access to higher education through 
a “University of Ontario** along the lines suggested in 
Towards 2000, 

Because it is a Draft Report, and apparently incom- 
plete. there are certain difficulties for us in making com- 
ments. We do not know, for instance, what the Commis- 
sion's intentions are regarding the treatment of important 
parts of their terms of reference which arc not dealt with 
in the Draft. Specifically, the Draft Report does not deal 
(except in very general term.s) with “the type, nature and 
role of the institutions required to meet the educational 
needs of the Province with particular reference to existing 
institutions and their ability to meet prc.scnt and future 
demands.** There is no reference at all to the ability of 
existing institutions to meet present and future demands. 
Since we are e.spccially concerned about the way in which 
the planning of the university sector should proceed, wc 
want to give special attention to this topic, but we do not 
know whether the Commission intends subsequently to 
give any systematic attention to this part of its responsibili- 
ty. Nor do wc know whether it intends to .study and report 
— as another of its terms of reference specifically requires 
— on “the facilities required to meet needs, including spe- 
cialized facilities such as re.scarch laboratories, libraries. 



computer facilities, etc. * And. indeed, in a final report the 
Commission may well wish to improve upon its scanty 
treatment of two other important matters: numbers of stu- 
dents. and eosts. 

We face a somewhat similar difficulty with respect to 
apparent contradictions in the Report when wc arc asked 
to view it as an integrated whole. It is difficult to guess the 
extent to \s hich the Report has been issued in its present 
form as a stimulus to further discussion. It is possible, too. 
that the ineonsistencies are caused by obscurity in the 
phrasing, or result from the inherent difficulties in reach- 
ing a consensus among a varied group of persons. Wc can 
do no more than take the substance of the Draft at face 
value as w e read it. If we misinterpret the words, we trust 
that clarification will be forthcoming. Where our differ- 
ences with the Report are substantial, wc look forward to 
the opportunity of discussing them with the Commission. 

The Philosophical Basis of the 
Draft Report 

The keynote of the Report is pan-accessibility. The Com- 
mission seeks a democratization of the educational .sy.stem 
and a corre.sponding breakdown of the power of profes- 
sional organizations to control entry and standards in the 
job market. It also seeks to make discrimination in em- 
ployment on the basis of educational qualifications illegal. 
Thus, rather than being a scarce resource available to a 
few w'l^o can exploit it for their own advantage, higher 
education becomes widely available, easily obtainable, 
and irrelevant to occupational success. 

The focus of the Report is therefore social rather than 
educational. The Report scarcely concerns itself with edu- 
cational aims per .ve— other than to nullify or at least 
dow'ngrade traditional educational values by such refer- 
ences as “our shibboleth of •academic* .standards** (p. 20). 
Quality — related to excellence — is constantly confused or 
equated with elitism, understood as exclusive and restric- 
tive: an elitist ghast lurk.s behind every bush. Degrees are 
referred to as paper credentials (p. 20); they arc to be 
downgraded and proliferated so that they will become val- 
ueless in the eyes of the public who unfortunately arc still 
stupid enough to pay some attention to them. 

(These recommendations about degrees may actually 
increase the stratification in the system, creating first-class 
and second-cla.ss degrees. Furthermore, the idea of di- 
vorcing educational attainment from employment criteria 
would erect an artificial barrier between education and 
work, which employers would surmount in some way: if 
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Ihcy cannot have a BA to go by they will probably enlist 
the aid of management consultants and make up their 
own recipe of necessary “credits,** and thus influence edu- 
cational programmes more directly than they do now. 
And. apart altogether from educational goals, the ques- 
tion arises: is it socially desirable to spread out opportuni- 
ties for young and old to earn degrees and at the same 
time cynically to debase their value? or is it something of a 
“rip-ofr*?) . . . 

The consistent educational philosophy that underlies 
the Report ... is clearly the philosophy of the new educa- 
tion. excmplined most notably in the Cultural Revolution 
in China which sent students and teachers back to the 
farm or the factory to break down the often artificial bar- 
riers between education and life or work. It is education 
for practical purposes — education interwoven with work 
in society. What seems to be anti-intclleetualism in the 
Report is really anti the Mandarin type of intcllectualism 
that w'c arc accustomed to, with its stress on tradition and 
on the values and standards of the past. The Mandarin ism 
of the professions is singled out for particular attention. 

This philosophy seems to have reached the Commission 
through Ivan Illich, to w hom the Commission is known to 
be greatly beholden. One of Illich*s goals is to liberate 
access to knowledge and experience by abolishing the con- 
trol which persons and institutions now exercise over their 
educational values. 

More than half of the Commission*s recommendations 

arc directly related to this underlying philosophy (It 

turns out that the “control which persons and institutions 
now' exercise over their educational values is simply 
transferred to a government board; one must question 
whether access to knowledge and experience is thereby 
“liberated.**) 

In this area of government controls, one notices the 
omissions in the Report. There is practically no reference 
to the Government of Canada except as a cow that might 
be milked. There is no recognition of the federal govern- 
ment's interest in the supply of highly qualified manpow- 
er. or of the necessity for a national economic policy, or of 
the problem of regional equalization, a problem to which 
education has a fundamental contribution to make. There 
is no acknowledgment of the federal initiative in student 
aid. and no conscientiousness about making Ontario*s ac- 
tions coordinate with what is going on in the rest of Cana- 
da. There is no sense or responsibility for international 
commitments and opportunities to assist underdeveloped 
countries in their own educational development (another 
echo of Illich. perhaps). There is no mention of the fact 
that most of the cultural organizations like theatres and 
galleries gel most of their public subsidy from the federal 
government and the municipalities. No attention whatever 
is paid to the development of regional, as distinct from 
central, authorities throughout Ontario, in spile of the de- 



centralization that is taking place in many spheres, and in 
spile of the lip-service that is paid to local inilialiv'es and 
the inipor lance of the individual. Post-secondary educa- 
tion is seen from an outlook that is wholly provincial, and 
control of post-secondary education is to be totally cen- 
tralized in Oueen*s Park. 

The Commission has accepted an “inner logic**, a kind 
of historical determinism. They say that there will be less 
quality, less autonomy, more government control, because 
they believe that these arc trends, and, therefore, inevita- 
bilities. They decline, accordingly, to discuss whether 
there ought to Ih* less quality, less autonomy, el cetera— 
they simply say there will be. This w’ould be a tenable 
approach if their historical determinism were based on a 
sounder grasp of the educational history of the province 
they are in. They recognize that the “veritable vortex of 
changes** and the “giddy gyration of grow th** (p. 7) lend 
to confound long-term historical trends with immediate 
problems. But the four paragraphs they devote to history 
(pp. 7-8) arc superficial and impcrcepiivc. They fail to see 
any of the features of the Ontario educational system that 
arc cither unique or relatively unusual. (An educational 
historian has pointed out that such unusual features are of 
particular importance since they reflect the special inter- 
ests or the special prejudices of the people of the province, 
which have evolved in the course of decades or ccnlurcs.*) 
The Commission stales (p. 10) that they have found the 
Ontario system less bureaucratized and less rigid than 
practically any other such large system. Bull they turn a 
blind eye to the quiet evolution that has taken place, and 
is still taking place, that has enabled Ontario to move 
with or ahead of the limes without excessive bureaucrati- 
zation and rigidity. The entire network of volunlar>' co- 
ordinating bodies that has developed since 1962 under the 
aegis of the Council of Ontario Universities is deliberately 
ignored. 

The Commissioners are not the only observers who 
have found that Ontario's system compares favourably 
with others. Professor R. O. Berdahl has commented that 
in the area of the relations of academic institutions and 
government bodies. Ontario has achieved a unique and 
enviable solution to a universal problem 

Implications of the Report 

Accessibility 

Accessibility through wider geographic availability of 
post-secondary programmes is highly desirable; whether 
all the recommended affiliates, satellite campuses and 



•R. S. Harris. Quiet Ewlutiotc (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
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small private colleges will be needed as well as the Univer- 
sity of Ontario will depend, presuntably. on the e.xtent and 
locus of the demand. If the University of Ontario, instead 
of being in the “open sector." were established as a self- 
governing institution and included in the university sector, 
it would achieve credibility in the academic world and 
avoid the stigma of conferring second-class degrees. We 
believe that this should be done, even though the Com- 
mission would regard this as another manifestation of our 
outmoded obses.sion with standards. 

Regarding financial accessibility, the provision of grants 
Jor ihree years only will hurt people who are poor and 
"ill greatly reinforce the c.xisting over-representation of 
higher-income groups in the professions. The decision of a 
student to participate in one form of education or another 
is certain to be influenced by the three-year limit proposed 
for grants. Low-income families c.xcrt tremendous pres- 
sures on students not to take on debts; the students may 
be willing enough hut their families resist, especially if they 
themselves have had trouble with debts. Moreover, us has 
been pointed out elsewhere, an ethical principle is violated 
if only the lower-ineonte groups are obliged to accept the 
penalty of going deeply into debt for their education. 
"When the benefit conferred imposes u penalty (fifteen 
years of indebtedness at prevailing interest rates) which is 
not required of others who enjoy the same benefit because 
their parents can afford to help them, this is scarcely equi- 
table. It is a fine-sounding phrase to ask at what stage 
does the individual accept his share of responsibility for 
meeting society s goals', but under this proposal, only the 
poor would be faced with accepting such responsibility."’ 
The Commission has nx'ogni/ed equity to the extent of a 
three-year course, but not for grtiduate or professional 
studies. We wonder whether the Commission has noticed 
that a basic philosophy derived from Ivan lllich combines 
incongruously with u capitalistic student aid programme 
based firmly on Adam .Smith. 

The ultcrnutive that we would favour is a continuation 
of the much more flexible O.SAP scheme, with such ad- 
justments as are required to produce a better deal for re- 
turning students. We would point out. as well, that if pa- 
rental income is to be brought into the equation where 
formal education is eoneerned, this should surely apply to 
the informal kind of education us well; no means test is 
mentioned in connection with the $15 million to be dis- 
tributed under Recommendation 68. 

Individuality 

We agree wholeheartedly wiih the Commission's stress 
upon the human individual. Yet the lottery idea in Rec- 
ommendation 30 is a “cop-out", leaving to chance the 
admission of the best and most promising human individ- 

* Towards p. I4K 



uals. If we really think in terms of meeting social needs in, 
say. the distribution of health manpower, some selection 
that relates to geographic factors and to ethnic groups is 
essential; this benefit would be cancelled out by the lottery. 
... If it is imagined that the lottery will even out the bias 
towards higher socio-economic levels in the professions, it 
won't— there is good Canadian evidence that that selec- 
tion process occurs far earlier in the course of the educa- 
tional system, rather than when the applicant pool is al- 
ready formed and selection is being made for the course, 

. . . If one favours a lottery one must assume either that all 
citizens are equal in talents, needs, genius and creativity or 
that those factors should bedismissed. . . . 



Centralization 

The hierarchy of government-appointed committees and 
the powers recommended for them in the Report consti- 
tute its most frightening aspect for those who still believe 
in a free society and know the role of universities in pre- 
serving freedom. It is idle for individual Commissioners to 
say that the words in Recommendation 49 to 54 really 
mean something else, or that the freedom taken from the 
universities in No. 52 is something that they have lost 
already. Ontario universities share the heritage of freedom 
of thought and inquiry that the free world has cherished. 

. When we have a government-appointed body with a 
non-academic majority empowered to abolish courses— to 
say what may or may not be taught— we are potentially 
not far removed from Orwell’s Ministry of Truth, except 
for the uncomfortable feeling that we are likely to find the 
Ministry of Truth a truism long before 1984. . . . 

The references that have been made to this part of the 
Report by some of the individual Commissioners raise 
serious questions of interpretation. For example, the “rep- 
resenting of industry, labour and other lay public groups 
on the proposed coordinating boards has been defined in 
terms of their participation as instructed delegates of pow- 
erful interest groups— a syndicalist approach which is ut- 
terly foreign to the political traditions of English-speaking 
Canada. 

The alternatives that we propose for consideration are: 
a Committee on University Affairs that would be wholly 
advisory, not co-opted throigh drawing its staff fro.*n a 
government department; a devolution of considerable au- 
thority to regional boards throughout the province; and/ 
or the assumption of certain direct responsibilities by the 
federal government, ss suggested in Towards 2000-, with, 
in all cases, the individual universities retaining control of 
their admissions and atrricula. It cannot be stated too 
strongly that when courses are established and abolished 
by ail extraneous central governmental authority, the in- 
stitutions offering those courses no longer deserve to be 
called universities. 
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Finance 

The nnancial arrangements recommended will involve 
much higher tuition fees, with the discriminatory effects 
we have mentioned against the very poor, and requiring 
considerable sacrifice from those families in the 510,000 
a-vear range. (The middle classes. Professor John Porter 
comments, are likely to rebel as they become increasingly 
the recipients of burdensome t:L\ation demands and de- 
crcasingly the reeipients of welfare paybacks. We live in a 
society which apparently thinks it ean let the rich go free 
and subsidize the poor through the middle income 
groups.) 

Besides tuition income, the university sector of the post 
secondary system will receive formula grants for a greatl) 
diminished proportion of their expenses and must lake 
their chances of persuading the government to give them 
any funds at all for what the Commissioners have defined 
as ’Tcsearch.*’ This part of the Report is the most con- 
fused and fragmentary section of all. Nevertheless, analy- 
sis shows that the Commis.sion‘s arbitrary separation of 
instructional costs from the costs of the research— re- 
search which they ad mi! is esseniial to insiruciioa — will 
reduce by almost one-third the governmental responsibili- 
ty under objective formula financing, and will produce a 
sum (estimated at more than SlOO million) which they will 
be able to distribute as they please and reduce at will. One 
suspects that the intention may be initially to withhold 
research funds from the four “emergent’’ universities and 
so to revoke their university status. If the older institutions 
feel any temptation to support this scheme in the hope 
that they would thereby get more of the gravy, they will be 
well advised to think twice. A large sum of money, not 
earmarked for objective distribution under the formula, 
intended for promoting rescaah and so keeping alive the 



shibboleth of ''academic” standards, will be a prime target 
for the economizer’s axe or for shifting to other purposes. 

Willi all tile Report’s promises ol generous treatment ot 
other institutions and new ventures, plus its tlvoughtlulness 
for the taxpayer, one requires no clairvoyance to pick the 
loser in the financial stakes.... 

The more egaliiarian a society, ihe more all arc equal. Oi\en 
ihe personaliiv variaiions of hisiorv and endow mcni iherc 
will alwavs be differences from person lo person bui ihe\ 
will always be ihe smaller ihe inore egaliiarian the sysiem. 
An egaliiarian sysiem of edueaiion will boih lili up the tx)i- 
lom group and lower ihe lop group towards ihe middle. 
And It will do so ihe more egaliiarian ihe svsiem. • 

I'his kind of society is the aim of the Draft Report ot 
the Commission on Posl-Seeondary hducalion in Ontar- 
io. They believe in it deeply, and are ready to destroy 
much to bring it about. What the public has lo decide is 
(a) w'helher they accept this aim at all. and (b) w lielher, if 
they do. they accept it as a sufluieni aim. It seems likely 
to us that people will accept the aim. especially younger 
people, w'ho will want lo move quite quickly in the direc- 
tion of a more egalitarian swiely. and that many cher- 
ished Mandarinisms will go by the board. The second 
question is more important: is this a suJ'IU'ien! aim? Are 
destruction and Icvelling-up and Icvelling-dow n enough? 
or should room be left also for the free spirit, the creative 
thrust, the genuine innovation? Those of us who believe 
that this creative thrust exists now in the sysiem as it has 
evolved, and that it is increasingly inlluencing the direc- 
tion of our evolution, will w’ant something belter than the 
regimented egalitarianism that the Commission offers in 
its Draft Report. 



'Bruno Bcllcthcim. 1‘hv ChiUrvii ihv HnwiL (l-ondon: Macmillan, 
1969). p. 297. 
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COMMITTEE ON OPERATING GRANTS 



Comments on the Recommendation 
for Separation of Research 
and Instruction 

Recommendation 61 of the Draft Report says that the 
public subsidy for institutional operating costs of post-sec- 
ondary education should be divided into two categories: a) 
the subsidy for educational or instructional expenditures, 
calculated in a manner indicated in the introduction lo the 
section, and amounting to 50% of such costs and b) pay- 
ment for research and other activities, on a long-term ba- 



sis (no few'er than five but no more than ten years). 1-ur- 
iher. the public subsidy should be allocated lo eaeh institu- 
tion in one lump sum, with the first eomponenl part based 
on objective criteria. 

The recommendation h:ts enortiions policy implica- 
tions. Hiking fees lo 50% of arbitrarily determined in- 
structional expenditures must be questioned on the 
grounds of social return, and what appears lo be a retro- 
grade step in educational policy in the province. This will 
be dealt with in other papers. The questions we wish lo 
raise here are concerned with the appropriateness and the 
possible effects of splitting the provincial funding of in- 
struction and research. This part of the recommendation 
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proceeds from a slatemem on page 43 lhal “it is possible 
to identify university research costs and to separate them 
from direct instructional costs'' and that this is shown in 
Appendix E, In fact, it is not shown in Appendix E nor is 
it possible to separate instruction and university research 
(i,e.. non-sponsored research) in other than a completely 
arbitraiy way. It was pointed out in Towards 2000 that 
, .university teaching aimed at fulfilling its highest as- 
piration, that of generating a spirit of critical inquiry, can- 
not be divorced from research {without) research as 

an integral part of the academic system, the student and 
society cannot gain the qualities of criticism and renewal 
which the university must create if it is to be a distinctive 
and crucial institution". 

University research is vital to a university being a uni- 
versity but it varies from university to university, from 
discipline to discipline, and by level of programme. Activi- 
ty studies have shown that departmental research can vary 
from 15% to 40% of the total time of the academic de- 
pending upon w hat activities are subsumed under the rub- 
ric of research. If general reading and study carried on in 
evening hours and in the off-terms and scholarly research 
to enable one to remain at the forefront of his discipline 
are included, the percentage will be on the high .side of the 
above range — if not, it wall be on the low side. 

There is variation among the disciplines and the level of 
university research varies inversely with the level of spon- 
sor^ research that is shown in activity studies. (Professors 
taking part in such studies who, by their responses, have 
indicated that a great deal of time was spent on sponsored 
research activities also indicated low levels of university 
research and vice-versa). In any case, it is not possible to 
determine the division between instruction and research 
accurately or consistently and no matter what figure is 
chosen there will be disagreement within the academic 
community about whether or not it is the right figure. It 
will thus be a very arbitrary figure as indeed the model of 
Appendix E implicitly assumes. (The difference between a 
standard of 13 hours times 3 and the present average fac- 
ulty contact hours scheduled per week), h must he accept- 
ed then that any division will have to he an arhitrarv one 
based upon whatever evidence the people making the divi- 
sion can cite to buttress their case. 

Paragraph 5 on page 43 of the Draft Report states that 
is ''assumed that the funding of research will not be imme- 
diately affected, but that the allocation of these funds will 
be based in the future largely on the overall research per- 
formance of the institutions. The idea that governments 
should finance and account separately for education and 
research is not new. It was advocated by Joseph Ben- 
David in 1968 in a paper presented to the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD)**.' 

'Josq>h Ben-David. Fundamental Research and the L'tiiversittex. Some 
comments 4M tnter-nan'onat differences. O.E.C.D.. 1968. 



The Draft Report quotes only a portion of Ben-David*s 
recommendations. The full M <t of his comments on this 
subject are as follow s: 

Governments should deeide separatelv on the total budgets 
to be spent on (1) higher edueation'and [2) fundamental 
research. The budget Tor higher education should be allo- 
eated to all the recognized institutions on the basis of ihe 
number of students, weighted according to fields and levels 
of studies. The institutions would however be free to charge 
any additioniil tuition fees, or establish any criteria of ad- 
mis.sion (above the level of a common minimum) and spend 
the money in whatever way they wi.shed. Special considera- 
tions. such as important public interest in certain fields of 
study or in the development of a given area would be given 
proper weight by increasing the per capita allocation. 

Part of the research funds should be allocated to the insti- 
tutions on the basis of the overall attainments of their staffs 
in research. Different fields could be given different weights. 
The measurement^ of the attainments \vould present a seri- 
ous problem, but it could be done. The best way, probably, 
would be to establish in each field international panels of 
judges in order to grade departments on a composite scale, 
such as publications, overall exeellenec of members, and 
contributiori to training researchers over a period of time. 
The institutions woujd receive a total sum arrived at by the 
measurement of their pa.st performana* over a period of. 
say, five years. They would be free to use this sum in any 
way they wi.shed and lo solicit further funds from anywhere 
they could. The institutions w’ould also be free to pay any 
salaries--perhaps within some upper and lower limits — and 
to organise teaching and research, however they thought fit. 

The other part of the total budget for fundamental re- 
search should go to iridividuaLs or groups of researchers as 
grants for specific projects. This should serve as a counter- 
weight to institutional tendencies of spending research funds 
on administration, and to establish (and subsequently pres- 
erve and refine) the practice of accountir^ for the cost of 
research. On the other hand it is not suggested to follow' 
United States praet ice w hieh has made projeet finaneing the 
almost exelusive means of re.seareh support in several fields, 
because this would only enhanee the exces,sively individual- 
istie tendeneies of the Western European system (it has 
probably doiK* considerable harm to aeademie organisations 
m the United States too ). 

In a sense Ben- David’s recommendations are lifted out of 
context. His comments were made in recognition of what 
was seen to be a specific failure of European institutions to 
get proper return on investments in university research. 
His recommendations are intended to move them aw'ay 
from inefficiency. As he says. 

At the present time the European university is inefficient as 
a whole a.s well as in its constituent unils* the chairs and 
institutes attached to chairs. . . . The 'chair* was originally 
based on the as.su mption that a single person is capable of 
rcprescriting, more or less on his own. a whole, so-called 
aeademie discipline for about the lifetime of u generation; 
™ added to the chair is based on the i^a that the 

holder of a chair is capable of inspiring and guidipg single- 
handedly the re.search of several apprentice researchers, 
again for about the lifetime of a generation. 

Ben- David goes on lo contrast the history and organiza- 
tion of higher education and research in various European 
countries with lhal in the United Slates as follows: 

The ehange.s in the organisation of teaching and research 
within the university undertaken in the United States 
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around 1900 reflccied ihe mosi advanced irends, and noi 
the actual siaie of affairs, in ihc German universiiies. Ad- 
vanced students visiting Gcrmanv in greai numbers siariing 
from the 1860 s UNualK chose ihe most famous teachers and 
the best institutes, and \vere treated vvith special considera- 
tion. Thus they returned home with an image ot research 
and training practice that was far superior to and far more 
liberal than what generally prevailed in Germans. These 
changes carried an iniporlant step further what had been 
begun in Britain. The .-Nmerican departments became even 
bigger and, more important, lost the hierarchical character 
so alien to the pursuit of science, for which dilTerences in 
rank are completely irrelevant. ... 

Furthermore, this structure made possible the dilfcreniia- 
tion of the leaching and training functions which was im- 
plied but not formally recognized in some Huropcan aca- 
demic practice. Undereraduaie. professional and graduate 
research training and degrees were separated and purpose- 
fully organised, with more success — it seems — on the pro- 
fessional and graduate than on the undergraduate level. The 
e.xtended department charged with graduate training made 
possible a better integration of teaching and research. Final- 
K‘, the need to find and extend the market for the services of 
the university brought about a rapid diversification of sub- 
jects studied and investigated. This was accompanied by 
constant changes of the internal structure of the university 
such as the establishment of a variety of inter-deparinienial 
research institutes and training committees, professional 
schools and manv other activities. 

Ben- David's recommendations assume an hierarchic frag- 
mented type of organization based upon the •'discipline", 
a ''discipline" being represented by a single professor who 
was supposed to master it. On the research side, he as- 
sumes that the research institutes attached to the universi- 
ty arc cast in the European mould being "carefully subor- 
dinated in prestige and power to the corporation of uni- 
versity prolessors, representing the traditional disciplines". 

Throughout his book Ben- David stresses the need for 
European universities to move closer to the large fle.\ible 
departmental type organization existing in the United 
States (and incidentally Ontario) and it is against this 
background that his recommendations must beniewed. In 
describing the European university he states: 

The problem of the European university is that ii is unable 
to make policy and, in particular, to show enterprise and lo 
experiment in new fields and new ways of research and 
training organizaiion, since ihe policy-making funcuon is 
either vcsied in a deparimeni of the government, or oiher 
central body, responsible for all the universities within the 
country, or the universiiy is self-governing in the medieval 
sense, headed by elected executives with short-term tenure 
and no authority to initiate change. 

Academic departments in the United States (and Ontar- 
io), by virtue of their organization and method of financ- 
ing, possess far more flexibility to allocate research funds 
to those areas where they are best employed and it is 
precisely this objective which Ben- David s recommenda- 
tions are meant to attain. 

But what is most irresponsible about taking Ben-David 
out of context is that his recommendations are designed to 
.be applied as part of a naiional policy, In one of the 
paragraphs immediately following the quotation cited by 



the Wright Commission and referring to his own recom- 
mendations he says: 

The effects of such internal reforms would however be lim- 
ited in Wesiern Europe for a number of reasons. The rela- 
tively small size of the countries may make it difficult to 
esiablish meaningful compeiiiion in any one country, espe- 
ciallv where iradiiions suppori a hierarchic elite structure. 

In addition, relatively small size reduces ihc chances of find- 
ing application for science, simply because of the limitations 
ofihe economy. 

To try to apply these ideas to Ontario while completely 
neglecting the rest of Canada would be sheer folly! So. 
Ben-David's recommendations were meant to correct a 
specific kind of inefficiency in a European context. Is it 
appropriate to extend this kind of specific correction to a 
system w hich does not have the same characteristics and 
to neglect the national picture entirely? 

In Canada, research flows into universities from two 
principal sources; (I) sponsored research via NRC, 
MRC, Canada Council, etc., grants to researchers and (2) 
operating funds, a portion of which is allocated to univer- 
sity research indirectly through salary payments to profes- 
sors, The last of Ben-David's recommendations cited 
above would seem to be satisfied, at least in part, by spon- 
sored research funds flowing to individual re.searchers 
and/or groups of researchers as grants for specific pro- 
jects. 

The second of his recommendations is the most difficult 
to implement. Presuming that a satisfactory method for 
arriving at a proper research and instruction division could 
be applied, there would be the problem of developing cri- 
teria for grading departments and individuals on a com- 
posite scale such as publications, overall excellence of 
members, and contribution to training researchers. It 
sounds good in principle but agreement on the criteria 
would be almost impossible to attain. Is it realistic to sup- 
pose that international panels of judges could develop 
these criteria which w'ould be acceptable to the disciplines 
involved? We doubt it. Moreover, we wonder if the com- 
mission members gave any thought whatsoever to the in- 
evitable bureaucratic machinery and paperwork empire 
that would result from the necessity to call for, review and 
judge proposals and supplementary information, distrib- 
ute funds, track progress, etc. 

We arc disturbed also by the all-too-rcal vision of pro- 
fessors allocating scarce time to responding to the bureau- 
cratic imperatives rather than to students. And we are 
particularly afraid, as wc shall show later, that they would 
be chasing after a rapidly diminishing supply of funds. 

The implications of the model in Appendix E 

Nowhere in the Draft Report is the case really made that 
funding of research and instruction should be separated. 
There is much to disagree with in the model of Appendix 
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E even beyond the arbitrary separation of funds for re- 
seareh and instruction. What are the sources of informa- 
tion on average student and faculty contact hours sched- 
uled per week? Are non-seheduled tutorials included? 
How valid are the assumptions about percent faculty sala- 
ries and average salaries by discipline group? Mow were 
the average section si/es formulated? 

Despite our strong reservations it is instructive to exam- 
ine the proposal and to extend the analysis for its implica- 
tions for Ontario universities. 

Appendix E describes a simple algebraic model accom- 
panied b\ heavily subscripted notations. The model is sim- 
ply. 



^ Average student contact hours 
Average class laeulu average faculiv 

salaries ^ contact hours’ 

An attempt is made to provide approximate current 
values for the variables thus yielding Table E-2. Average 
faculty contact hours is then arhiirarily increased from 9.6 
in the case of general arts and science to 13.0 w ith other 
values held constant. Table E-3 results from this opera- 
tion. 

Thus, 



513,200 X 20 
37 X .45 X 13 



SI.2I8 



The student faculty ratio is equal to 

average class si/c x average faculty contact hours 
average student contact hours 



Thus, for general arts and science in Table E-2 



37 X 9.6 
20 



17.8 



and for Table E-3 



The footnote of Table E-3 is especially ominous. It says 
that ‘M3 hours contact at average 1 hour contact plus 2 
hours preparation results in 39-hour work week". A 13- 
hour teaching load yielding a student faculty ratio of 24 is 
thus arbitrarily derived. The implication of this is that the 
teaching function in university is less demanding than in 
secondary schools. (The student/staff ratio in secondary 
schools is about 17 vs the proposed ratio of 24 for general 
arts and science in university.) It is stated that the model is 
hypothetical. Hypothetical or not the message comes 
through loud and clear. Ontario universities would be- 
come basically teaching colleges with add-on resources for 
research provided the research could he justified to gov- 
ernment. 

The analysis proceeds by assuming standards of average 
faculty contact hours per week for teaching only for each 
of 5 undergraduate and 3 graduate enrolment categories 



attributing the d it fere tee between these and the e.xisting 
averages to ‘'research'*. The existing formula incomes per 
student and the forntula weights for each category are 
then adjiistcxJ dow nw ard in proportion to ihe ratio of the 
existing averages and the “hypothetical** averages of fac- 
ulty contact hours scheduled per week. 

One weakness in the procedure is that the division of 
scheduled professorial lime is applied only to formula op- 
erating inconte: the remainder of university operating in- 
come is simply ignored. Present averages of scheduled 
professorial time employed in the analysis are necessarily 
affected b\ the e.x isle nee and size of the sponsored re- 
search budget. Experience suggests that large sponsored 
research budgets exert downward pressures on scheduled 
facultv contact hours per week for those faculty members 
affected. In this regard it might be noted that in 1970-71 
sponsored research represented about I Kr. of total operat- 
ing revenues of the 14 provineially-assisted universities in 
Ontario. 

Moreover, the methodology involved assumes that 
there are only two categories of professorial time, i.e., 
instruction and research. In fact, numerous studies have 
been performed to profile professorial time and although 
they often employ different numbers of activities, such 
studies show that at least four major categories of activity 
may be distinguished: instruction (scheduled classes, prep- 
aration time, unscheduled tutorials, review sessions, thesis 
supervision and student counselling); research, including 
scholarly activities and other study; administration: and 
protcssional activities. These studies suggest that during 
the normal academic session about 40% of professorial 
time is devoted to instruction, about 35% to research, 
about 20% to administration and 5% to professional activ- 
ities. But the model has the effect of attributing all profes- 
sorial time which is not spent in instruction to research. 

Even it it were valid to ignore sponsored research en- 
tirely on the assumption that faculty engaged in such re- 
seiifch are not included in the computation of the average 
faculty contact hours scheduled per week, which is not the 
ease, there remains the problem of allocating indirect 
costs. Non-formula operating funds (excluding tuition 
fees, formula, and sponsored research) represented some 
20% of total operating revenue in 1970-71 ; these funds are 
expended on direct instructional activities and indirectly 
on both instructional and research activities. Thus, the 
model implicitly assumes that there are no indirect costs 
associated with research activities or that if there are they 
ai's distributed proportionally. 

One other implication of the model should also be not- 
ed. The model assumes that the proportions of graduate 
instruction and research in the third term arc similar to the 
proportions in the first two terms. The error so introduced 
may be significant for the master's level students, although 
the effect for doctoral level students is probably negligible. 
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Better understanding of the model may be obtained b\ 
deriving the implied research component of the present 
operating grants formula and indicating for each categorv 
the resiarch percentage {excluding sponsored research) of 
the operating funds implicitly assumed by the analysis. 
Formula income generated for instruction (Table l>3) 
plus that generated for researeh is equal to formula in- 
come presently generated (Table H-2). Figure 1 contains 
these comparisons with research values for forrnula 
weights, contact hours for instruction and derived equiva- 
lencies for research, implicit research for each category 
and in the last column, implicit research percentage in 
each category weighted by the number of FTH students in 
the corresponding category. The implications of the pro- 
posed instructional weights are shown in the last column. 
It is implied that 47<”, of all research funds are now allo- 
cated to research under the General Arts and Science cat- 
egory. Would it be appropriate to distribute 47*7 of total 
research funds to support of general arts and science pro- 
grammes? This only increases our doubts about the validi- 
ty of the method employed to derive instructional weights 
by splitting instruction and research funds. 

It is useful to look at the results of the application of 
Table E-3 on page 1 1 2 of the Draft Report. Table E-3 is a 
hypothetical cost allocation for educaiional M‘rvU e.\ only 
with an as.sumed research portion removed. We don’t 



agree with the arbitrary assignment of 3i‘~e of operating 
funds to research for reasons cited earlier. It is instructive 
however to see the implications of applying instructional 
weights in Table E-3 to derive implicit research fundv to 

universities. . 

As an example, using the methodiVlogy of Appendix L. 
we have roughly alliKated operating re\ enues between the 
instruction and research functions for each university. 

We have applied the adjusted formula weights derived 
in Table E-3 to the corresponding programme categories 
to give approximations of the basic operating income that 
would have been allocated to Instruction in 1970-71 if the 
suggested breakdown were in effect. 

For undergraduate programmes the adjusted weights 
were applied to the number of basie income units (includ- 
ing FTE of part-time) generated by each undergraduate 
programme for each university in 1970-71 to give the 
number of undergraduate instructional basic income units. 
Undergraduate basie operating income due to "instruc- 
tion" w as then obtained by multiplying by the value of the 
basic income unit, in this case SI. 650. 

For determination of ineome from graduate students 
data limitations required that we apply an average weight 
of 1.85 for both MA’s and MSc’s instead of the 1.7 and 
2.0 derived in Appendix E. It was assumed that the distri- 
bution of graduate enrolment between master’s and doc- 
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loral students in 1970-71 was approximately that of grad- 
uate degrees granted in 1969-70, The basic income units 
generated by graduate enrolment in each university in 
1970-71 (including FTE of part-time) was then split into 
muster s and doctoral components by regarding the doc- 
toral weight to be approximately twice that of the mas- 
ter’s, As before, the basic operating income for graduate 
instruction was obtained by multiplying the ‘‘instruction- 
til basic income units by the value of the basic income 
unit. The assumption that the instructional and research 
components during the third term are similar to those dur- 
ing the first two terms is implied in the procedure adopted. 
Thus, to the extent that master’s level students engage in a 
disproportionate amount of “research” during the third 
term, the research component of basic operating income 
will be understated and the instructional component over- 
stated, 

,Adding the undergraduate and graduate "instructional” 
components yielded the total “instructional" basic operat- 
ing income while subtraction from total undergraduate 
and graduate operating income gave the undergraduate, 
graduate and total “research” components of basic oper- 
ating income. The percentage distributions between uni- 
versities of instructional operating income and the re- 
search component of operating income arc shown in Fig- 
ure 2. The implicit distribution of instruction and research 
among the institutions is noteworthy as is the total size of 
the research component, about Si 05 million. 

We now ask some very important questions. First, is 
there not a great danger that as funds become tighter and 
tighter the total research portion to the system will shrink 
because it is much more related to long-term social return 
than short-term social demand? Ben- David might regard 
such a possibility with horror since he notes that the defi- 
nition of higher education and research, 

. , , makes it dear why higher education cannot be treated 
apart from fundamental research. Students, like the mature 
members of the scientific community, are consumers of new 
knowledge, and university teaching is but one way of com- 
municating the results of scientific research. It is true that 
only a small minority of students intend to become scien- 
tists, and that much of the teaching at universities is but 
drilling-in of existing knowledge. But what distinguishes 
higher from other types of education is the intention of the 
students to apprentice themselves, at least temporarily, to 
members of the scientific community: and adequate, as dis- 
tinguished from inadequate, university teaching emphasises 
the creation and communication of new knowledge, and 
treats the body of established science as a background to 
creative research. 

The overwhelming degree of overlap between fundamen- 
tal research and higher education can also be presented 
from the other angle. Ever) research project which leads to 
original results involves the training or re-training of people. 
Even if this is not defined as an explicit aim of the research 
It IS one of its principal effects. Alter all, what is the com- 
munication of newly created knowledge in speech and writ- 
ing if not re-education? Higher education and fundamental 



research are therefore logicallv part of a single co-ordinated 
endeavour the aim of which i^ the creation and diffusion of 
new knowledge, first and foremost to a specialized scientific 
community and those apprenticing themselves to this com- 
munity and only secondarily ui an undefined general public. 
I he separation between higher education and research, 
which IS the rule in some countries but not in others is , , , 
^e result of institutional circumstances that have nothing to 
do with the inherent nature of these activities, ,As a matter 
of fact, even in those countries where institutions of higher 
education and research are separated, the personnel who 
perform the two functions are to a large extent identical. 

If education and research are separated for funding pur- 
poses governments will find it impo.s.sible to resist placing 
the emphasis on educational outputs (students educated, 
degrees produced, etc,) at the expense of “unimportant” 
research. Further, is it realistic to suppose that a better, 
more acceptable system of distributing research funds 
among the institutions could be developed than that al- 
ready provided by the operating grants formula? Without 
actually measuring numbers of contributions to scholarly 
publications, patents, breakthroughs in research, etc,, we 
suspect that the distribution of research funds among the 
institutions w'ould not be too different. Why then provide 
a temptation for governments to convert universities into 
community colleges by shrinking research for the dubious 
returns resulting from a slightly different distribution of 
university research funds? 



FIGURE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF INSTRUCTION AND 
RESEARCH FUNDS TO UNIVERSITIES BY 
APPLICATION OF HYPOTHETICAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL WEIGHTS OF TABLE E-3 
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COMMITTEE ON CAPITAL FINANCING 



RecoirnneiMiaiion 16 

The lack of an “emergence” space allowance under ihe 
capilal formula for new salellile insiilulions would inevita- 
bly restrict the institutions’ ability to offer a wide range of 
courses. It w’ould also be difficult to provide the cultural, 
athletic and semi-social aaivities which Recommendation 
70 suggests should be available at all post-secondary insti- 
tutions. 

Recommendalion 19 

Small colleges of 200 to 1,000 students without research 
programmes w’ould undoubtedly be less expensive as 
would any institution offering a restricted and relatively 
simple programme. It is recognized that the suggestion 
that rental space be used and operating funds be provided 
is a statement of principle. It might be noted that at the 
current debenture rate of 7*^ the resultant operating 
grants would not cover the rental costs. 

Recommendation 49 

It is reasonable to fund all post-secondary education 
through a single government department, provided 

(i) that it is recognized that institutions may have dif- 
ferent purposes and goals and that funding at vary- 
ing levels will be needed, and 

(ii) that it is recognized that other government depart- 
ments may have a vital interest in some pro- 
grammes (c.g. forestry, medicine, agriculture) and 
may wish to have extraordinary programmes initi- 
ated at costs which may fall outside normal financ- 
ing. 

Recommendation 52 

Capital financing under an objective formula is acceptable 
having in mind the comments in respect of Recommenda- 



tion 49, The need is not for open meetings to justify major 
changes in the formula but consultation with those institu- 
tions which will be affected by the changes and careful 
prior examination of the probable results of the changes. 
Consideration may have to be given to allowing time and 
to providing additional funding to allow universities to 
react to changes in the formula. 



Recommendalion 70 

See comments under Recommendation 16, 



Recommendation 7 1 

The Committee on Capital Financing has already ex- 
pressed some reservations about the combining of operat- 
ing and capital grants. It recommended that a final ap- 
proved capital formula be developed and tested in practise 
for a minimum of two years prior to the implementation, 
if any, of a combined formula. It further recommended 
that a special study group should e.xplore the benefits and 
disadvantages of combining the formulae— such stud\ to 
include funding practises as between capital and operating 
in other university systems, in government, and in large 
private and public corporate structures. The Committee 
feels that these earlier recommendations arc still valid. 



Recommendation 72 

The current method of producing a schedule of capital 
entitlement over a five-year period is essential as a plan- 
ning tool. Announcement of a schedule of available capi- 
tal on a rolling thrcc-ycar basis would also be helpful, 
particularly when available funding will be less than en- 
titlement. 



COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AID 



Accessibility 

Any discussion of accessibility to post-secondary educa- 
tion must necessarily address itself to the reasons for 
which people seek entry. We know that an individual’s 
demand for post-secondary education depends on many 
factors, notably; 



(a) the characteristics of the program in term.s of 

(i) the type of curriculum, 

(ii) probable Hnancial returns, 

(ii) tuition fees, 

(iv) geographic spread ; 

(b) The attributes of the individual in terms of 
(i) attitudes to post-secondaiy education. 
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(ii) cupubiliiics. 

(iii) tumily position including income or weulth. 

(iv) resources available. 

(v) number of dependents in the family, 

Hdiicational polic\. including the mode of financing, can 
affect onl> certain of these elements bul it is clear that afl 
of them must be taken into account in designing such 
policies. 

If we want to design educational policy with an eye to 
changing accessibility characteristics, we must first of all 
explicitly define the goal. We must then estimate the de- 
gree to which various policy mixes would move the system 
towards the goal. The Commission takes accessibility to 
mean mainly but not e.xclusively, the provision of in- 
crea.sed post-secondary opportunities for students from 
lower-income groups, f^or adult students and for part-time 
students. We find this definition extremely vague and 
rather unhelpful. It might mean one or more of the fol- 
lowing three things: 

(a) offering these particular students an opportunity 
which they are now denied: 

(b) actually enrolling larger numbers of such students: 

(c) raising the proportion of such students in the total 
student body. 

Any one of the above definitions does not necessarily im- 
ply the other. However, the Commission appears to be- 
lieve that its policy proposals will effect increased accessi- 
bility w hichever definition is used. 

The Commission recognizes the importance of monitor- 
ing the effects their suggested measures will have on acces- 
sibility to post-secondary education (Recommendation 
65). In light of this we are astonished that: 

(a) the Commission does not set forth any operational 
criteria for monitoring student aid or student fi- 
nancing schemes: 

(b) the Commission has made no attempt to evaluate 
the Ontario Student Awards Program (OSAP): 

(c) the Commission has not appraised its own sugges- 
tions in terms of any criteria w hatever. 

We are concerned that the Commission seems to have 
dismissed out of hand the existing student aid program, a 
program that in our opinion has made post-secondary ed- 
ucation more accessible'. One of the main concerns ex- 
pressed in recent government-sponsored studies hxs been 
the rapid escalation in the costs of post-secondary educa- 
tion; we are now' asked to accept on faith a new* student 
aid scheme of unknow n benefit and unspecified cost. 

The Commission perhaps does not recognize clearly 
enough that Ontario universities have always been com- 
mitted to universal accessibility in some sense. Neither 
truth nor history is well-served by applying the “elitist** 



*Acces\ihUity and Swdenr AuL Council of Onlario Universilies Com- 

miUee on Sludem Aid, Toronlo, 1971, Chapler II. 



label to the universities, tverx efiort is made to provide 
places for all qualified students Fees have been main- 
tained at a relatively low rale, even in the days when little 
or no government funding was available, l ew of the uni- 
versities programs have fixed or limited enrolments. .As 
lar as their own tunds have allowed and bearing in mind 
the restrictions on basic income units, the universities of 
Ontario have tried to help students from lower-income 
backgrounds. In 1965 the universities recommended indi- 
vidual awards to students and thereafter welcomed the 
establishment of OSAP ( 1966) which began to help needy 
students on a more appropriate scale, NVe are relieved to 
see that the Commission w ants such aid to continue. 

W e would also point out that more recently the univers- 
ities have suggested’ to the government (and. in fact, io 
the Commis.sion) that apart Irom providing grani.s for en- 
trance into universities it is just as important to provide 
the necessary incentives and encouragement to students 
with low socio-economic backgrounds at the elementary 
and secondary levels to continue their education at the 
lertiarx level. It is disappointing that the Commission, 
while conceding the value of deploying funds at this earlier 
stage, has not made any specific recommendations. , , , 

The Commission is surelv incorrect in implying that 
post-secondary education has become universal and in 
suggesting naively that only some sort of irrational social 
pressure keeps people continuously in school. As real in- 
come rises, parents and students are more able to bear the 
private costs of extended study: further they are more ea- 
ger to buy the consumption benefits of higher education. 
Since real incomes w ill continue to rise, we must expect 
more and more people to opt for longer and longer peri- 
ods of sequential education. Admittedly, as the highly ed- 
ucated become relatively more plentiful, they may get a 
smaller pavoff from university study. Full-time sequential 
attendance would then grow le.ss rapidly than if private 
payoffs had remained high. In the United States, enrol- 
ments and retention rates have continued to rise, even 
though expected returns have probably dropped. This 
experience is relevant to the Canadian situation, for it suc- 
gesis that increasing wealth, not irrational society, is one 
of the important determinants of the demand for full-time 
sequential university study 

The above considerations are relevant to the Commis- 
sion *s geographical approach to aa'essibiliiy. According to 
the recommendations, campuses are to be scattered more 
widely around the province and aid schemes are to dis- 
criminate in favor of the stay-at-home student. But we 
cannot believe that the Province will really make all or 
most programs available in all or most places. If we want 
to give every student a crack at all opportunities, we must 
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ensure lhal he has ihe resources lo go where ihe oppor- 
lunilies are lo be found: we cannol iry lo move all ihe 
opporlunilies lo ihe sludcnl. The Commission s proposals 
are ihus likely lo prove lo be an cxlremely expensive and 
inefTicienl way lo increase accessibilily,. 

The Commission’s Proposed 
Student Aid Plan 

Tuition fees and loans 

The Commission recommends subslanlial increases in siu- 
denl fees. We are nol neces.sarily opposed lo some in- 
crease in luilion fees. However, we are quile unconvinced 
of ihe melhodology suggesled by ihe Commis.sion for sep- 
araling inslruclional cosls from research expendilures. 
And we seriously queslion ihe ralionale used by ihe Com- 
mis.sion in arriving al ihe 50"! figure of inslruclional cosls 
for Ihe sludenfs conlribulion. The laller was apparenlly 
adopled on ihe basis “of *lesl-runs* of various schemes 
and exlensive discussions’*. To furlher supporl iheir deci- 
sion ihe Commissioners quole Iwo advanlages: “il makes 
il clear lo ihe sludeni lhal for each dollar he pays lowards 
his educalion. ihe public also conlribules one dollar: and 
il leaves ihe currenl level of fees for many sludenls rela- 
lively undislurbed**. The former is nonsense and ihe laller 
is .simply nol irue. The Commission recommends lhal fees 
should be increased by 30^7 al one end for sludenls in 
General Arls and Science and by over 200'! al ihe olher 
end for graduaic sludenls. One should also bear in mind 
Ihe Commission’s Recommendalion 62 (urging lhal “in- 
slilulions should be free lo sel iheir own luilion fees**) 
which could lead lo furlher increases. 

Our Commillee washes lo emphasize lhal il considers 
ihe mailer of disiribution of cosls lo be a viial issue and 
has already indicaled* ihis lo ihe Commis.sion. Yel, ihe’ 
Commis.sion*s Drafl Reporl provides lillle help in evalual- 
ii^ ihe propased dislribulion of cosls belween sociely and 
ihe sludeni. One noles w iih dismay lhal ihe discussion of 
posl-secondary cosls is almosl enlirely orienled loward ihe 
public budgelary (as opposed lo privale) cosls involved. 



•For example. Recommendalion S in Aiiv^uhHin tuui Stinient Aut 
reads: Thai posi- second ar> insiiiuiions and provincial officials under- 
lake lo eoinpuie ihe annual pvr iupita cosi of educaiing a sludeni al 
ihe posl-secondary lev el ; 

a) lhal in doine so ihey eivmmii ihemsclves lo reaching agrcemeni on: 

(i | ihe ivsue of foregone earnings. 

(ii) ihe amorii/aiion of eapiial eosis. ... 

Thai ihis per ittpita eosi oc made explieii and dehaie Ik inviied from 
all ihose affeciea lo consider ihe mosi desirable alliKaiion of ihis cosi 
bciween ihe public and privaie seeiors. 

Thai aliernaiive sludeni aid schemes be evalaaied in iheir loial eoniexi 
wiih ceniral reference lo ihe dislribulion ol eosis and ihe promoiion of 
accessibiliiy. 



The queslion of foregone earnings is virtually ignored. Il is 
impossible lo commenl more specifically on this very cru- 
cial point unless same documentation is available lo indi- 
cate how the Commission arrived al this figure. 

One implication of the Commission's proposed scheme, 
however, seems clear. There is fragmentary but accumu- 
lating evidence lhal an increase in the privale financial 
cosls of educalion such as those proposed by the Commis- 
sion will decrease the number lhal apply for admission. 
The Commksion feels lhal by offering loans lo all seg- 
ments of the population regardless of income, il can offset 
the downward effect such fee increases will have on enrol- 
menls**. However, if the Commission's loan scheme is lo 
charge interest al the commercial rale in order lo avoid 
abuses by "unscrupulous people" (as is suggesled on 
page 48). the scheme will do nothing lo ease the added 
burden of higher education for the large majority of stu- 
dent families. Most parents of universily-age children are 
already close lo iheir peak earnings. They have access lo 
credit, and most have experience in borrowing and in re- 
paying. The Commission's loan scheme which provides 
loans al commercial rales will thus offer nothing lo these 
families lhal they do nol already have. Olher things being 
equal, there is no reason lo believe lhal the proposed loan 
scheme (if il is lo charge interest al commercial rales) can 
offset the inevitably downward pres.sure lhal luilion fee 

increases will have on university enrolments 

If we as.sume the Commission intends the "income" 
loan scheme lo be self-supporting, the interest rale (nol 
specified) and the repayment period ( 15 years is suggested 
but nol subslanlialed) must be carefully selected if "good" 
risks are lo be allracied into participating in the scheme. 
Failure lo do so could, in the Commillee's opinion, have 
the following unfortunate ramifications; 

(i) "good" risks (sludenls from well-lo-do families 
and sludenls anticipating high payoffs) might well 
be templed lo finance their educalion outside the 
scheme; 

(ii) the most likely parlicipanls in the loan scheme 
would be the "bad" financial risks — namely, wom- 
en (because of the generous treatment afforded lo 
married women) and olher sludenls anticipating a 
low payoff: 

(iii) such developments might neces.siiale the infusion 
of a subslanlial public subsidy or an increase in the 
interest rale and repayment period lo make the 
scheme self-supporting. The laller would make 
these loans even less allraclivc lo the "good" risks. 

This underlines a point which this Commillee has long 

••Grams arc also lo be made available for prospective students wbose 
parents are in tbe lowest quartile of income earners. However, as will 
be pointed out. only a small proportion of tbe total student body will 
be enrolled at University as a result of tbe incentives provided through 

' these grants. 
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emphxsued'. numely that great care must be exereised in 
setting the interest rate and repayment period. 

In order to reduce the personal risks of investing in 
education, the Committee proposes that repayments 
shi>uld be made by the indis idual according to the si/c of 
his income. In support of its proposal, the Commission 
suggests that the only major argument against the use of 
contingency repayment schemes has been the prospect of 
ha\ ing too many women default on k)ans due to niarriaee. 
That the Commission has ignored other major diffieulUes 
is one thing, but to make such a statement indicates a 
degree of irresponsibility. The Commi.ssion claims that its 
student-loan proposal diflers from most in that (a) it 
would make loans available to women under the same 
conditions as for men (CSLP does this) and (b) if. as a 
result of marriage, a woman could not repay the loan, it 
would not be shifted to her husband. One would take (a) 
for granted but (b) still treats women separately and raises 
some questions. A man and woman living together, both 
of w hom are wage-earners, would each have to pay back 
loans separately, whereas by being offieially married onlv 
one loan would have to be repaid. The scheme therefore 
provides a strong monetary incentive to marriage. Is this 
the kind of social policy that the Commission wants? Why 
not make both parties responsible for their loans, regard- 
less of w hether they are married or not? Surely this would 
be more in keeping with equal status for women. 

Some members of the Committee have come to have 
general reservations about income-related loan repayment 
schemes. It seems likely that the groups which do not 
repay their loans will consist very largely of public em- 
ployees— elementary teachers, nurses, librarians and such 
occupations. By forgiving their loans, the loan-scheme has 
the effect of raising the net incomes of these w orkers. That 
is. it reduces the gross incomes which the government 
must offer to fill these jobs. It is not obvious that a gov- 
ernment is acting wisely by creating such a loan-scheme— 
one which subsidizes its own employees. Such a scheme 
reduces the government’s wage bill at the cost of the other 
participants in the loan plan — or. it the budget subsidizes 
the plan, at the cost of society at large. 

Similar considerations apply to the Commission’s con- 
tract labor proposals (Recommendation 67 ). Almost all 
the relevant occupations— teachers, nurses, doctors, den- 
tists, municipal officials— are in the public service or verv 
close to it. Why should the government not simply offer 
higher salaries in the disadvantaged areas? In effect, the 
Commission is recommending that the government should 
offer free education to those for whom it would otherwise 
have to find larger wages. But if the term of indenture is 
short, the benent— from lower wages— could easily be 
smaller than the cost in student aid. And if the term is 
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long, the problems are endless. The government will pre- 
dictably be faced with the problem of ’’fugitive serfs”. 
'Vill it drag them back through court action? .And what 
.sort of public service might we e.xpeet from such unwilling 
people. I uriher, there is a risk ol abuse. One can imagine 
an ever-lengthening list of ”social occupations ’ and ’’spe- 
cial locations” where this sort of indentured labor would 
keep wages down. 

While the Commission may of necessity have had to 
omit some of the administrative details of the ’’income” 
loan .scheme, it is our opinion that it was negligent in not 
addressing itself to the administrative problems of securing 
and enforcing repayment. Bearing in mind that the Draft 
Report niakes no mention of integration of the loan por- 
tion of its proposed student aid plan with a national 
.scheme (current CSLP or projected), the problem of in- 
terprovincial and international emigration may become 
most troublesome. Certainly this point warrants some at- 
tention from the Commission. 



Grants 

The last element in the Commission’s package and the 
most obviously related to student aid is the grant propo.s- 
al. Wc have three very pressing questions about the grant 
scheme which the Dralt Report does not an.swer; 

(a) \\ hat will be the amount of the maintenance por- 
tion of the grant? (Incidentally. Figure IV— l of 
the Draft Report is drawn to indicate that these 
maintenance grants will be non-existent). 

(b) Mow many students may be expected to receive 
these grants? 

(c) What w ill the province be expected to spend? 

In many instances, the Commission has been very specinc 
in its use of figures to illustrate the implications of some of 
its proposals. However, no representative amount is men- 
tioned in the case of the maintenance portion of grants for 
students w ho would qualify. Should the amounts involved 
be unrealistic, the purpose of these grants to enhance ac- 
cessibility would be seriously undermined. On the other 
hand, it would appear that the amount of grant w ould not 
be based on some expected contribution (xs is now* the 
case with OSAP) from parents. Some clarification of these 
points would certainly be helpful. 

In the form which the Commission has designed its 
grant scheme, there will be very few' prospective students 
who will be eligible for full maintenance. A-.; already men- 
tioned, the parents of university-age children are ap- 
proaching peak earnings: few are in the lowest quartile of 
all income earners, this latter group being made up largely 
of new entrants to the labor market and the old. As a 
result, there can be few' people who qualify for full sup- 
port. We w'onder whether the Commission realized this 
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implicaiion. Il ma> ^'cll be more appropriate to use the 
median of the income distribution of families \\hich are 
likely to have children of post-secondar> education age. 

Under the proposed system of eligibility, a student Irom 
a famib in the low est quarlilc of the income distribution 
would be entitled to a full tuition-maintenance grant for 
possibly three years. If the student comes from the top 
half of the family income distribution, he would gel no 
grant. The Commission reports that the critical points ol 
the family income scale could be S7500 and SI 0.000 per 
year. The Commission has apparently not noticed that 
this scheme creates enormous work disincentives for fami- 
lies in and near the second quartile. and for their children. 

If the maintenance grant is provided on a scale suflicienl 
to cover tuition fees plus a significant portion of the stu- 
dent’s out-of-pocket expenses, il may even pa\ lamilies 
with two or more children at university and an income 
between S5000 and S 10.000 to deliberately reduce its in- 
come from work. The increased grant it would thus draw 
would more than compens;iie for the reduction in work 
income. Such problems have become familiar in the litera- 
ture of welfare programs, and have been extensively dis- 
cussed in connection with the negative income lax. These 
difficulties iKcur because the grant is lar^e relative to the 
income range over w hich it must taper from full-mainte- 
nance to zero. They can be eliminated by widening the 
income range over w hich this taper occurs, by reducing 
the full tuition-maintenance grant, or by doing \yoih. It is 
difTicult to understand how the Commission overlooked 
the matter. On fiscal ground— in terms of provincial ex- 
penditures — there is undoubtedly a case for tapering 
grants.^ but not in the manner suggested by the Commis- 
sion. ... 

In designing its student aid scheme, the Commission 
has perhaps failed to consider the intplicalions of abruptly 
terminating all grant assistance after three years. Surely 
there is now enough accumulated evidence that low-in- 
come families are more reluctant to incur debt for educa- 
tional purpo.ses than are their richer counterparts. It seems 
virtually certain that such students who would now qualify 

*/M.. Rccommcndaiion 12. p. 104. 



for grants under OS.AP may well be inlluenced in their 
choice of program or of institution under such an arrange- 
ment. In our opinion there is already an unacveplable de- 
gree of underrepresentation of students with low socio- 
economic backgrounds in many of the programs which 
extend beyond three years^ such as medicine, law and 
graduate studies. The Commission’s proposal to cut off all 
grant assistance from students after three years of study, 
combined with proportionately substantial increases in tui- 
tion fees, will almost certainly lead to a significant worsen- 
ing in the underrepresentation of low -income students in 
these key programs. Such a development would be highly 
retrograde and makes nonsense of the Commission’s 
claim that its proposals w ould lead to an increase in acces- 
sibility. 



Summary 

In summary, we wish to make it clear that the Commis- 
sion’s slated philosophy on accessibility to post-secondary 
education and flexibility within the system largely refiecls 
views already articulated by the Universities of Ontario in 
previous submissions to the Commission. . . . 

We feel, however, that the Commission’s zeal to pro- 
mote certain other ideas (e.g. distribution of financial 
costs, sequential education, etc.) which are not substanti- 
ated in anv way and w hich are not always consistent w ith 
the principles previously stated, have greatly influenced 
the recommendations made for the implementation of a 
new student aid program. In our response to these pro- 
posals we have attempted to focus attention where the 
Commission has not been explicit enough and where the 
implications of certain of its recommendations seem to 
dangerously undermine the principle of accessibility or not 
to lake into account certain other criteria of equity or 
viability. 

•In fact, many undergraduate pn^grams involve lour ycar.% of ^tudv. tt 
the Commission wishes to argue for shortening such programs to three 
years il should do on academic grounds instead of Irying lo inlriv- 
duce pressures to di> I his through iK student aid proposals. 



COMMITTEE OF FINANCE OFFICERS— UNIVERSITIES 

OF ONTARIO 



Very little hard, financial data is provided, e.g., the .source 
or funding for the actual costs of research, and a long-term 
assurance of these sources. Significant e.xpansion in the 
post-.secondary education facilities is recommended in #16 
and 1 19. Increases in special grants are included in recom- 
mendation #17. However, no costs for the.se recommen- 



dations are included. Cost simulations will be neces.sary to 
determine the financial feasibility of these proposals. Page 
43 suggests that precision in costs is not necessary. How- 
ever, from this imprecision the report arrives at rather 
precise numbers of funding. The report on page 43 also 
states, “that the analyses in the appendices show it is pos- 
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sible lo idenlify universily research cosls and U> separate 
them from direct instructional casts". In fact, the append- 
ices do not show this. .Appendix H develops hypothetical 
instruction values but does not discuss the extraction of 
the costs for research. . . 



Recummendatiun 61 

There are two possible interpretations of the impact of this 
recommendation and an examination of .Appendix t. 

One conclusion is that the mathematical exercise in .Ap- 
pendix t and the resulting conclusions are roughiv done 
to generally justify the proper division of instructional 
costs between the student and the public. There is an indi- 
cation of approximately one-third of university resources 
to come from each of student tuition fees. Provincial Gov- 
ernment subsidy for instructional costs, and income for 
research costs. It is assumed that the effect of this is that 
approximately one-third of a university's income will he 
derived from student tuition fees and about two-thirds 
from the Provincial Government, and that this exercise is 
intended only to determine the source of income in this 
fashion. If this is so, we have no other comment. 

The second possible interpretation of this recommenda - 
tion is that there are three distinct sources of university 
income in which student tuition fees represent approxi- 
mately one-thir^ ^^rovincial subsidy for instructional costs 
represents about one- third, and research grants represent 
about one-third. However, in this case research grants are 
not an automatic Provincial funding as assumed above. In 
this event we have the following comments: 

(a) Would the provision of research funds be at the 
discretion of a wide variety of Federal and Provin- 
cial Government departments? How would conti- 
nuity be assured? Can government departments as- 
sure the provision of research funds over a five or 
ten year period? If, as indicated in the commentary 
on page 45— all salaries and overhead costs would 
be included in costs of research— would one thus 
assume that all research would cariy' such over- 
heads and be provided by the granting body. Fed- 
eral or Provincial? How would the universities be 
assured of the continuity for on-going overhead re- 
quirements if the basic research grants themselves 
are variable from year to year? The physical plant 
has been developed on the total programme of the 
university including research. There are on-going 
commitments of cleaning, heating, etc., the costs of 
which will have to be met regardless of whether 
research grants exist or not. How will capital funds 
for future plant provisions for research be provided 
from research sources? 



(b) How would research mone> be alkKated to institu- 
tions? Would it be the sum of individual faculty 
member awards? The effect of this would be that 
each tacully member would have lo generate re- 
search grants of about one-third of his salary, ben- 
efit. and overhead cosls. How would new, voung 
faculty members generate such research grants? 
How and by whom would the over-all research 
performance of the institutions he determined, 
converted lo dollars, guaranteed over a period of 
lime? 

(c) The shorl-lerm or immediate benefits for research 
are often difficult lo recognize. In limes of financial 
constraint, is research support likely lo be cut be- 
cause it would be construed as secondarv lo educa- 
tional cosls? 

(d) How would this change affect the existing 50*7 
contribution to higher education cosls made by the 
Federal Government if the Federal Government is 
asked lo provide overhead on research grants in 
the future? ... 



Recummendatiun 64 

The cut-off at S 10.000 between the second and third quar- 
lile is loo rigid a division. This problem was recognized by 
the Federal Government when it wished lo change the 
family allowance programme. Provision would have lo be 
included for the situation wherein there are two or more 
children in a family attending university concurrently. It is 
a.ssumed that in such a case dilTerent criteria would apply. 
It is suggested that a sliding scale ol some kind would he 
appropriate. 

It is agreed that it would not he reasonable lo include 
the debt incurred by a woman with the debt of her hus- 
band and require that such debt be repaid by the husband. 
It is suggested that women, and perhaps also those who 
move out of Canada for part of their careers, should be 
required lo repay their loans in the first fifteen years that 
they may be working and earning a taxable income in 
Canada. Such a lime span may be broken by not living in 
the eouniry or by being out of the workforce lo raise a 
family. However, it is expected that in many cases, for 
e.xample married women with University degrees, when 
they do return lo the working force, will be in professional 
positions with the expectation of above-average earnings, 
and in such cases it would not be unreasonable that they 
should repay the loan based on their own earnings. 

It is suggested that there should be an upper limit lo the 
amount that an individual can borrow as a student. The 
scheme should not encourage the role of the ^'professional 
student" to continue indefinitely. ... 
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Recummendaliun 71 

Can ihe public source of funds tor capital works ai uni- 
versilies (in both ihc original form of new buildings, furni- 
lurc and equipment and in the proNervatnm of such assets 
through alteration and maintenance projects) be allocated 
to universities in a lump sum formula to provide for both 
operating and capital? It is verv ditlicult to react to a pro- 
posal such as this without a concrete formula to consider. 
It is our view, however, that the Oepariment of Colleges 
and Universities has to have an over-view of the capital 
projects planned by universities in terms of their relation- 
ship to other projects and programmes within the total 
Provincial system. combined grant would obscure this 
over-view . 

unified formula encompassing operating and capital 
programmes may result in decreased capital spending and 
increased operating spending with the obv ious results. It is 
very difficult, within an institution, to resist the short-term 



needs for items such as salaries and hooks for longer-term 
needs for plant maintenance aixl replacement. 

In the past the operating formula has been based upon 
the number of students attending an institution each >ear. 
The capital formula has been based upon only the in- 
crease in the number of students from one year to the next 
attending an institution. The funding of operating costs 
has been from current provincial sources and capital costs 
from long-term, ihirtv-year debt. These dilTerences in bas- 
es make it difficult to understand how one grant base or 
formula could he developed to provide for the same con- 
siderations. 

Generally speaking, capital grants are not dealt with in 
the draft report. Specifically, space lor research is not con- 
sidered or referred to. What would he the source of fund- 
ing for future research space? It is questioned that one can 
separate funding of the operating portion of research costs 
without considering the impact on the capital side of the 
problem. . . . 



ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES' TELEVISION COUNCIL 



Members of the Committee agreed that Recommendation 
21, on establishing a ‘•University of Ontario", was pivot- 
al; and they devoted a major portion of the time available 
to a consideration of its implications. Here are some of the 
points raksed: 

1. We believe that a University of Ontario can fill a 
definite and growing need in this province, in 
terms of making university level courses more ac- 
cessible and transferable, and by serving as a coor- 
dinating agency. 

2. The University of Ontario's evaluative testing role 
raised two reactions: 

(i) the relationship of the secondary school system 
and its standards to higher education should he 
e.xplored further; 

(ii) in some respects other than geographical we 
already have an Open University system. We 
therefore hope that the Open University concept 
as proposed does not follow too closely the model 
of the British Open University. Rather we should 
build an institution which meets Ontario's needs. 

3. Since we consider that one of the primary roles of 
the University of Ontario should be that of a coor- 
dinating and delivering agency, its relationship to 
other institutions needs to be defined. Such institu- 
tions include the proposed Centre for lnsiruction;il 
Development. OISE and OECA, as well as the 
existing universities. 



4. W'e feel that among the public and some of our 
academic colleagues ;is well, the Univ'ersiiy of On- 
tario may become the main focus of innovative ac- 
ademic programs. Certainly its role in providing 
models of teaching/learning practices can have a 
beneficial effect in the established univer.sities. But 
w e believe that the established univ'ersities also can 
and should initiate innovations. We commend the 
Commission for proposing incentives {in Recom- 
mendation 52) through setting aside 5 % of the 
Board’s operating budget for this purpose. 

5. The coordinating function of the University of On- 
tario is a critical one. Committee members ex- 
pressed the hope that the resources of the Univer- 
sity of Ontario be coordinated with those of the 
existing universities. (Some examples:) 

(i) avoiding the duplication of a course in an area 
where this is already offered by a local university: 

(ii) making available course materials, testing and 
evaluating instruments, etc. to established universi- 
ties on request: 

(iii) facilitating an accommodation between the ex- 
isting universities and the University of Ontario in 
establishing both teaching and other academic cri- 
teria, 

6. The roles of part-time instructional agencies of the 
existing universities were brought into question. 



ONTARIO COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY HEALTH 

SCIENCES 



The pluralistic approach to qualifying for admission into 
health profession programs has been evolving, and is de- 
sirable. but at some point the knowledge and abilities of 
the student must be assessed in terms of his or her compe- 
tence to proceed to a given objective such as dentist, 
nurse, physician, etc. Assessment as a requirement for ad- 
mission to a professional program, should be continued. 
There should be standardisation of admission require- 
ments to a given professional program. Continuation in a 
professional program on a part time b:isis has limited ap- 
plication, but may be possible for part of a program ex- 
cept in medicine and dentistry where it is not possible. For 
example it is already in effect in nursing to a limited de- 
gree. To take a program on an intermittent basis is how- 
ever possible, but not desirable, particularly in medicine 
and dentistry. Within certain limits, the opportunity of 
taking some courses at one university, and others at an- 
other is now* possible to a very limited degree, but exten- 
sion of this is dependent upon developing greater uniform- 
ity of professional programs than now exists, an objective 
of questionable desirability. 

To provide opportunities for upgrading, transfer cours- 
es to allow' change of program should be available, but 
provision of opportunity for upgrading will have to be 
related realistically to the numbers of students involved. It 
should also be pointed out that in ignoring the age of the 
student, one also ignores the benefit and cost to the state 
in terms of service to be rendered by the upgraded gradu- 
ate, particularly if he is middle-aged. Every centre should 
not provide equal opportunity for transfer and upgrading 
in every health program. Rather upgrading opportunities 
should be limited and divided between the v'arious centres. 
Selection of all candidates for any professional program 
by lottery would probably lower standards of education, 
be accompanied by a greater attrition rate in the program, 
and finally, reduce the output of graduates. The objective 
of the Universities of the Province should be increased 
enrolment to meet estimated manpower requirements, at 
the same time as they undertake experimentation and ex- 
ploration of how to extend the effectiveness of existing 
health workers. A spectrum of health professionals might 
evolve from further research into health care delivery, but 
at present the trend is toward greater use of personnel 



trained to a technical level of competence and not towards 
development of new kinds of skilled professional workers. 
Within the professions such as dentistry, medicine, nurs- 
ing. and pharmacy, specialization is increasing, thereby 
presenting opportunity for diversification and upgrading 
without embarking on the transition from one profession 
to another. In general this latter step is made difficult by 
basic knowledge requirements in science that cannot be 
replaced by experience. Health professional workers fall 
into several broad groups, and transition within the group 
may be relatively easy because of similarity of educational 
requirements and professional programs, for example 
physicians-dentists, nurses-thcrapists. 

Continuing education programs for all health profes- 
sionals are necessary, and need a firm financial basis if 
they are to be successful. The only health professionals 
now able to afford lo take them are physicians and den- 
tists. Rather than demand complete re-examination of 
every practitioner every ten years, a most expensive pro- 
gram to operate, it w ould be preferable to demand attend- 
ance at a certain number of continuing education pro- 
grams on a regular, but intermittent basis, with an exam- 
ination taken on the continuing education cx)urse attend- 
ed. With the progress of a career, nearly every profession- 
al, be it nurse, dentist, physician or pharmacist will devel- 
op some activities and drop others. In other words some 
degree of specialisation and limiting of role is a normal 
development. Continuing education and maintenance of 
licensure should give recognition to this faa. With regard 
to licensure by examination alone, this can be achieved if 
due recognition is given to examining not only knowledge 
necessary' to achieve professional competence, but also the 
basic scientific data on which it is based. The skills needed 
in a given profession must also be examined, but this can 
be done in a variety of ways. 

Financing of students in the manner suggested will still 
not encourage students in the low'er family income groups 
to enter expensive courses like medicine; the means test 
b^ins at too low a level. In fact, a^ formula to finance 
students based on a means test is less desirable than de- 
manding repayment later out of career earnings, or by 
serving in underserviced ureas for a specified period of 
time 
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ONTARIO COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



Although many of the recommendations in the draft re- 
port of the Wright Commission will have considerable in- 
direct effect on university libraries there is one specific 
recommendation which enunciates the general principle of 
the openness of university libraries! 

Rec. 18 (p. 23) •’All ciiizens of Oniario should have access 
10 all libraries, including ihose in provincial educaiional in- 
siiiuiions such as universiiies, colleges of applied aris and 
lechnology. and secondary schools.*’ 

We think that as it stands this recommendation is over 
generalized and must be clarified. All university libraries 
are already accessible to citizens to a significant degree. 
The university libraries of Ontario already lend more ma- 
terial through interlibrary loan to other Ontario non-uni- 
vcrsily libraries than they lend amongst themselves. All 
university libraries permit consultation of their materials, 
but the more extensive or regular the desire of anyone not 
a member of the university to use the library the more 
generally do university libraries exact cither some suffi- 
cient explanation of a person's need for this service, or 
require some payment for the service, as for example di- 
rect borrowing privileges. 

Access to library resources of all types must be taken to 
mean adequate access to information through effective 
channels and networks, by which all the resources of the 
area or the Province are available to all. Only a distorted 
misconstruction of the phrase could claim that all libraries, 
including university libraries, should be all things to all 
men. It is impossible even for a university library to be all 
things to all the members of its own institutional commun- 
ity. It must strive to reach a level of adequacy for a proper 
priority of objectives, the first being service to its own 
student body and staff community. Its support role for the 
larger community must be at a lower priority, important 
as it may be. 

It has been established by the Research Division of 
C.O.U. that almost all Ontario University libraries have 
substantial capital needs for buildings if they are to keep 
up with even the requirements of the projected number of 
university students. Present economics forced on universi- 



ties by less generous operating grants than heretofore are 
already reflected in the declining purchasing power of li- 
brary budgets and in poorer services. If there werc any 
substantially greater requirements than at present for uni- 
versity libraries to serve other segments of the population 
this service would need to be accompanied by commen- 
surate increases in both capital and operating funds. . . . 

In particular wc should like to reject strongly any 
suggestion that control or financing of university libraries 
should be taken away from universities and given to the 
Coordinating Committee for the Open Sector. We do not 
think this would be a desirable development in Ontario, 
where wc consider university libraries should remain sensi- 
tive to the needs of the universities. 

There have already been suggestions that university 
libraries should serve students of nearby C.A.A.T.S. and 
receive a fee for service from such institutions. There may 
be universities where this is feasible and desirable but in 
general we believe that the C.A.A.T.S. should have ad- 
equate libraries of their own. Libraries serving heterogen- 
ous groups tend to be less responsive to students. We 
believe, as the Commission does, that C.A.A.T.S. and 
universities should offer different courses, and this means 
that they need different materials and different emphasis 
in library service. Secondary school students studying 
part-time at university (Rec. 24) and students taking 
cross- accredited courses at university institutions already 
automatically have access to university libraries. 

We welcome the statement by the Commission (p. 25) 
that public and r^ional library systems will need in- 
creased support to serve the needs of students of the Uni- 
versity of Ontario. The Commission has aimed (Draft Re- 
port, p. 19) towards an eradication of the distinction be- 
tween ‘‘students** and other members of the community. 
To this end, the general social and cultural functions of 
the public libraries, to all members of the community, and 
not solely “to students**, formal or informal, should be 
adequately supported. 

The great diversity of personal aims, needs, and 
aspirations should be served by a diversity of cultural re- 
sources through libraries. 
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ONTARIO UNIVERSITY REGISTRARS’ ASSOCIATION 



The Draft Report of the Commission on Posi-.Sccondar\ 
Education in Ontario is first and foremost a ‘‘social** do- 
cument and it cannot be faulted for its preoccupation with 
the ‘‘‘‘social goals** of post-secondary education. In the 
process, its recommendations fail to spell out in sufficient 
detail the possible effects of universal accessibility and 
availability on the quality of education and desire to main- 
tain high standards in post-secondary education, particu- 
larly on the University level. While one can only applaud 
the objective of universal accessibility, one can only re- 
main painfully conscious of the problems which may en- 
sue in terms of the academic and administrative resources 

necessary to maintain acceptable standards 

“‘The Commis.sion*s failure to grapple with costs is as- 
tonishing, for it surely must recognize that it proposes to 
impose a financial burden of no small proportion on On- 



tario tax pa>ers. Obviously, the first question must be 
*what is the burden’.^* and secondly ‘is it worth it?* The 
Commission should not submit its report until it has clear- 
ly established the estimated costs of individual recommen- 
dation.s and the total cost of all recommendations, includ- 
ing the rather terrifying prospect of extraordinarily high 
administrative costs. 

**The Commission makes a number of recommenda- 
tions which it fails to support in adequate fashion. One 
need only look at the first three recommendations to real- 
ize the weakness of its position. For example, what ev- 
idence has it produced to show that the programs it names 
in Recommendation 1, do ‘benefit society'? In the Judg- 
ment of many people these programs have a very low ‘cost/ 
effectiveness'.** . . . 



COUNCIL OF DEANS OF ARTS AND SCIENCE OF THE 
ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES 



Accessibility and admissions criteria 

Our concern about the extent to which the Draft Report 
has focused upon universal accessibility without giving 
due consideration to the character and quality of differ- 
ent types of post-secondary education is illustrated by 
some of the recommendations in Chapter 3. There the 
Draft Report appears to have concentrated its attention 
on accessibility to institutions rather than upon the more 
fundamental objective of accessibility to knowledge. 

We support the social desirability of widespread access 
to formal and informal post-secondary education sug- 
gested in recommendations 2 and 7. but neither recom- 
mendation makes any effort to relate this to the nature 
of education that may be appropriate for the individual. 
In the case of universities, for example, nnancial, social 
and institutional limitations on accessibility are clearly 
undesirable, but university programmes of any quality 
must presuppose intellectual aptitudes and achievement. 
Recommendation 7 makes no reference to rational ad- 
missions criteria which might be developed to relate ad- 
mission to particular streams of post-secondary educa- 
tion to the capacity of the individual to benefit and prof- 
it from a particular form of post-secondary education. 
This particular recommendation would have serious im- 
plications for Faculties of Arts and Science, Most uni- 
versities in Ontario have in operation conditional admis- 



sion procedures for mature students. But from past 
experience with such admissions, it would be pointless 
and in some cases harmful to the individual involved to 
grant even conditional admis.sion to universities without 
attempting to ascertain the capacity to benefit. Attention 
must also be given to the field of study: generally speak- 
ing our experience is that mature students often do well 
in the humanities, have difficulty in the social sciences, 
and generally suffer failure in the sciences. Given the re- 
lative costs of these fields and the psychological impact 
of academic failure upon the individual, we believe that 
a blanket recommendation in the form in which it ap- 
pears in recommendation 7 should be replaced by one 
which makes some attempt to take account of the indi- 
vidual's capacity to benefit. Furthermore, a minimum 
age limit, such as 21 would seem jO be desirable, since 
in its present form recommendation 7 would appear to 
give the right of admission to students who have 
dropped out of high school in grade 9 two years before 
their counterparts who stay in high school to complete 
grade 13. 

Recommendations 15, 16 and 19 also provide exam- 
ples of laudable objectives which take little account of 
severe practical difficulties in some ureas of the province. 
The recommendations would appear to encourage a pro- 
liferation of associated facilities, which if they are to 
maintain a comparable and interchangeable quality with 
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universily programmes could be bolh expensive and a 
severe slrain on recruitment of capable faculty. It may 
well limit the quality of education available to students if 
instead of moving to well developed and viable educa- 
tional centres they are expected to attend a local unit 
unable to provide the same quality of education. . , . 

Public accountability and university autonomy 

The Council of Deans of Arts and Science supports 
strongly the statements in the draft report (p. 31) on the 
need to avoid stifling bureaucratic controls and to estab- 
lish administrative arrangements which will encourage 
diversity among the universities of Ontario by maintain- 
ing the autonomy of the individual institutions. We are 
extremely concerned, however, that the actual structures 
proposed will, in the guise of ensuring public accounta- 
bility, foster the very bureaucratization and homogeniza- 
tion which the Report declares it wishes to avoid. Nor 
can we find any e.xplanation in the Draft Report of the 
reasons for rejecting the present arrangements concern- 
ing the C.U.A.. or the alternative of a University Grants 
Commission on the British model. . . . 

Of particular concern to us arc the composition and 
jurisdiction proposed in Recommendation 52 for the Co- 
ordinating Board for Universities. We agree that it is de- 
sirable to have representatives of the informed public on 
bodies with general advisory responsibilities, but it is not 
clear why it should be necessary for the Co-ordinating 
Board for the Universities (Recommendation 52) to mir- 
ror so exactly the composition of the Senior Advisory 
Committee. Given the composition specified in Recom- 
mendation 50 and 52 for the Senior Advisory Commit- 
tee and for the Co-ordinating Board there would be a. 
double dilution of academic experience in the policy 
making processes. In view' of the extensive executive ju- 
risdiction apparently contemplated for the Co-ordinating 
Board, we consider that its proposed membership will be 
woefully unrepresentative of people experienced in the 
academic problems of different faculties and pro- 
grammes within the universities. Many university gov- 
erning bodies and senates have found it difficult to make 
wise decisions on these matters at the appropriate times, 
even with a wide representation of faculty members, ad- 
ministrators, students and laymen. It will be difficult for 
a Board with so few members directly experienced in 
these problems to make wise executive decisions for all 
the universities of Ontario. 

As a body, the C.D.A.S. is already clearly on record 
concerning the undesirability of province- wide controls 
over undergraduate programmes. We accept the view' 
that in the field of graduate studies province-wide co- 
ordination may contribute to the avoidance of unneces- 



sary duplication of expensive specialties within Ontario 
universities. But we are firmly opposed to province-wide 
controls over specific undergraduate programmes within 
the arts and sciences in Ontario universities because we 
are convinced that in undergraduate work in these areas 
anv single specialty must be considered as one of a num- 
ber of mutually supporting fields of learning. The people 
of Ontario will be best served by having available variety 
in the undergraduate programmes within its universities. 
This will be achieved best if each university autono- 
mously designs its own blend of specific programmes. 
The Draft Report (Recommendation 52. Policy (c)) ad- 
vocates financing universities on a formula basis, but it is 
difficult to see why such a basis of financing i,s to be 
continued if the autonomy of decisions on academic pol- 
icy. which formula financing was intended to protect, is 
simply to be abandoned. . . . 



Financing po.st-secondary education and research 

The three traditional roles of Universities have been to 
preserve and disseminate knowledge and to increase our 
store of knowledge. It is primarily the combination of 
these three activities within a single institution that dis- 
tinguishes a University from a research institute on the 
one hand and a purely teaching institution on the other. 
So much has been written on the importanee of research 
to University teaching and of the stimulus that research 
and scholarly activities receive from questioning students 
that there is no need to expand upon this here. While 
we acknowledge the validity of the Commission’s state- 
ment that *‘ ... it is irrational to make all or most of ar 
support for research dependent upon the number of stu- 
dents”. wc are deeply concerned that there continue to 
be sulTicient support for re.search and .scholarship so that 
Ontario universities can continue in their role as know'l- 
edge producing institutions — 

Although the Commission on Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion avoids a direct statement of how much research “on 
the existing stock of knowledge” is justified as a charge 
on teaching. Appendix E suggests that little, time is to be 
made available fi>r this purpose, since an increase in av- 
erage teaching hours in arts and science to 13 hours a 
week is implied. It is further suggested that two hours of 
preparation are required for each class hour, bringing 
the total work week to a modest 39 hours! This simplis- 
tic calculation, however, is based on a very arbitrary as- 
se.ssment of time required for preparation and neglects 
the fact that students place additional legitimate de- 
mands upon their professors for individual help and ad- 
vice and that time and effort are required to mark exam- 
inations and other written work. In Appendix E, Table 
E3. of the Draft Report it is suggested that class size 
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might remain us it is now, but the studenufaculty ratio 
proposed would be nearly one and a half times the pre- 
sent average— and one and a half times the present high 
school figure. A student-faculty ratio of 24 combined 
with an average class size of 37. would mean that the 
average faculty member teaching 13 hours might have 
148 students enrolled in the four or so courses he teach- 
es. Supposing that he devoted one hour per year to 
marking the work of each student in his courses and 
talked to the student outside class for one hour per year, 
296 hours would be added to his teaching time for a 
year, or some ten hours a week over a 30 week academ- 



ic session (without including the marking of examina- 
tions). At present many teachers although responsible 
for less than 148 student course enrolments spend far 
more than ten hours a week on marking and consulta- 
tion with students. Equally clearly, they would not be 
able to devote as much time to these activities if they 
were assigned an average of 13 class hours per week. 
Moreover, it is obvious that a mere one hour of mark- 
ing and one hour of consultation per student per course 
per year would fall far short of the quality of university 
education which the students of Ontario should have a 
right to expect. ... 



ONTARIO COUNCIL ON GRADUATE STUDIES 



The mind is noi a vessel lo he filled, hut a fire lo he Comments on the Recommendations 
kindled-— PLUTA RCH, 



Concept of a University 

A University is that institution in society where students 
seek to gain knowledge with the assistance and guidance 
of those people who are actively involved in the acquisi- 
tion and extension of knowledge and scholarship. The 
minimum criteria which this implies for that institution 
are: 

(i) a place where students learn 

(ii) a place where professors teach 

(iii) a place where professors and students practice 
scholarship and extend knowledge 

Lacking any of these three attributes, the University 
would cease to exist as the institution we now have. 

In order that the extension and transmission of knowl- 
edge may proceed without interference from church, state, 
or vested interest, the concept of university autonomy has 
developed. This concept requires that, as a minimum, the 
University has the ultimate authority over: 

(i) who is taught (but not necessarily how many) 

(ii) what is taught 

(iii) who does the teaching 

At the operational level these require that the University 
alone has the right to select both its students and its pro- 
fessors. 

Those recommendations in the Draft Report which 
have far-reaching implications for one or more of these 
cornerstones of the University are identified below. 



Recommendation 46 — \lanpower Requirements 

The suggestion that an intergovernmental agency be es- 
tablished to provide manpower projections can be en- 
dorsed. The Commission as recommended might well be 
able to provide more manpower information than has 
been available in the past, but it should be recognized that 
manpower needs are difficult to assess accurately at the 
best of times. Data which arc available should be taken 
into account; however these alone should not be relied 
upon by educational planners. It is especially important at 
a time when placement of university graduates in the Ca- 
nadian labour market has been slower and less certain 
than in past years, to re-emphasize the importance of 
maintaining a reasonable flow of Canadian graduate stu- 
dents with higher degrees. 



Recommendation 52 — The Coordinating Board 

It should here be emphasized that, at the graduate level, 
there has been operative within the Province of Ontario 
for a number of years, a body which has been performing 
the functions envisaged for this Coordinating Board. 
Through its Appraisals Committee and its Advisory Com- 
mittee on Academic Planning, the Ontario Council on 
Graduate Studies has introduced province-wide coordina- 
tion and planning of graduate programs in order to main- 
tain high academic quality and to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
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culion of graduate offerings. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that coordination and planning cannot be carried out 
at the undergraduate level in a manner which is equally as 
effective. 

The jurisdiction to establish new faculties and programs 
and to admit students to these programs now belongs to 
the Universities, The necessity for cooperative planning 
among Ontario universities is not questioned, and if the 
planning is to be more than a useless exercise there must 
exist the power to enforce a recommendation of the plan- 
ning board. If, however, this planning and coordination 
fall within the jurisdiction of a Coordinating Board which 
is responsible to the government, then higher education 
becomes an arm of the government and the concept of 
university autonomy disappears. 

The Draft Report claims that the public interest would 
be safeguarded by a Coordinating Board responsible to 
the government. What is the '"public interest" in this re- 
gard? Is it to sec that public money is economically used in 
university education? If so. it is not unreasonable to trust a 
body answerable to the universiiics for this purpose. If the 
"public interest*' includes a consistently high standard of 
scholarship among its intellectual leaders, then that surely 
is better safeguarded by the academic community itself. 

Recommendation 61 — Separate Instructional and 
Research Budgets 

Several institutions in society are involved with teaching. 
Of these, the University is unique in that its teaching is 
done by those people who are continuously involved in 
the extension of knowledge. This requires a sizeable pro- 
portion of each professor's working time being devoted to 
the extension of knowledge. His teaching remains effective 
only so long as this activity persists. 

Recommendation 61 suggests that the operating costs 
of the University be divided into an instructional (teach- 
ing) component and a research (scholarship) component. 
These two activities, however, are closely inter-related so 
that it may be difficult, although not impossible, to sepa- 



rate them on a rational basis. To attempt to do so would 
violate the underlying philosophy of the University. It 
would imply that teaching could be carried on in the ab- 
sence of research and scholarly activity. While there arc 
institutions where this can indeed be done, those institu- 
tions are not Universities. 



Recommendation 64— Student Financial Support 

Under the scheme proposed in this recommendation, no 
graduate student would receive a support grant since he 
would have been an undergraduate for at least three years, 
and if he did not receive a scholarship or fellow*ship would 
have to rely totally on loans to finance his postgraduate 
education. The Ontario Council on Graduate Studies has 
a clearly defined policy on financial support for graduate 
students (sec "Report to the Ontario Council on Gradu- 
ate Studies of the Committee on Student Financial Sup- 
port**. August 1970). 



Recommendation 69— Scholarships 

This recommendation agrees in spirit with current Ontario 
Council on Graduate Studies* thinking. There are points 
of caution to observe, how'cver: 

(i) there is no mention of the approximate number of 
these special s 9 holarships to be awarded. Unless 
there are at least ISOO contemplated, the level of 
scholarship support will be lower than that under 
the current Ontario Graduate Fellowship pro- 
gram. 

(ii) the reiteration following Recommendation 69. that 
the Commission feels no special treatment should 
be given to graduate studies, heightens apprehen- 
sion about the size'of the proposed premium schol- 
arship program anticipated. 

(iii) it is not reassuring to note that the only reason 
given in support of this scholarship program is to 
offset the possibility of too much "brain-drain". 



